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GROWING DARKNESS. 
When daylight fades, we look for little 
stars, 
Jupiter, Venus, Sirius, Saturn, Mars, 
Pricking the sapphire velvet, and the 
night 


Deepening we measure by their grow- 
ing light. 


And when Love leaves us, many are 
the toys 


We make believe with, and account as 


joys; 

But ah! the more they pleasure us, we 
know 

The more the measure of our loss and 
woe. 


F. W. Bourdillon. 
The Thrush. 


SAILING AT DAWN. 


@ue by one the pale stars die before 
the day now, 
One: by one the great ships are stir- 
ring from their sleep, 
Gables all are rumbling, 
aweigh now, 
Now the fleet’s a fleet again, gliding 
towards the deep. 


anchors all 


Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon 
the old ways, 
Splendor of the past comes shining in 
the spray; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold 


ways! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead the line 

to-day! 
Far away behind us town and tower 


are dwindling, 
Home becomes a fair 
long ago; 
Infinitely glorious the height of heaven 
is kindling, 
Infinitely desolate the shoreless sea 
below. 


dream faded 


Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon 
the old ways, 
Splendor of the past contes shining in 
the spray; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold 
ways! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead. the line 
to-day: 
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Once again with proud hearts we make 
the old surrender, 
Once again with high hearts serve 
the age to be; 
Not for us the warm life of Earth se- 
cure and tender, 
Ours the eternal wandering and war- 
fare of the sea. 


Now the fleet’s a fleet again, bound upon 
the old ways, 
Splendor of the past comes shining in 
the spray; 
Admirals of old time, bring us on the bold 
ways! 
Souls of all the sea-dogs, lead the line 
to-day ! 
Henry Newbolt. 
The Spectator. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


Break Thou my heart, dear Lord, lest I 
should die, 
The world’s gross 
husked and grown 
Round it, and dulled and deadened it, 
that I— 
Once touched by sorrows other lives 
have known— 
I cannot even feel the griefs that are 
my own. 


business has so 


Thus living, but as thy dumb creatures 
do, 
Careless, estranged from tears and 
inward smart, 
This stark indifference subtly stealing 
through 
Numbs and has cramped my life in 
every part, 
And I shall die, dear Lord, unless Thou 
break my heart. 


Scourge me with dread of what to-mor- 
row brings, 
With sharp regret, the soul’s restora- 


tive; 
It is but death that feels no wintry 
stings 
Nor any thrill that sunnier days can 
give: 


Break Thou my heart then, Lord, that 
I may live. 
A. St. John Adcock. 
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THE ART OF HENRY JAMES. * 


The recent appearance of a definitive 
edition of Mr. James's novels offers to 
his readers what he himself would call 
“a beautiful incentive” to take a gen- 
eral view of his work. 

Mr. James’s literary activity has ex 
tended over more than twenty years, 
and during that time not only his lan- 
guage and manner, but the funda- 
mental theory of his art, has been mod- 
ified in a way se curious and interest- 
ing as to provoke continual discussion, 
and divide his readers somewhat 
sharply into the champions of his ear- 
lier and his later styles. The publi- 
cation of his “complete works” seems 
the opportune moment for summing up 
the arguments on both sides, and try- 
ing to reach a general conclusion which 
shall more clearly interpret the impor- 
tance of his work; yet the reperusal of 
these volumes checks the very zeal it 
excites by making the reader pause and 
ask himself, “What need has Henry 
James of champions or interpreters?” 
Why, indeed, in such a case, “jostle the 
Time”? Mr. 
James has no need of such aid. He is 
bound to enter into his own: his final 
form is indestructible. But if words in 
recognition of his eminence can serve 
no end for him. they constitute an act 
which may have its uses for his public. 
They have the purifying grace of a con- 
fession. We know where he stands. 
We do ourselves a service in noting 
where we stand as well. 

The opportunity of applying this test 
is abundantly aided by the prefaces to 
the new edition. In these prefaces 
Mr. James has shed a vivid light on 
the theory of his own work, and inci- 
dentally on the art of fiction in general. 
They represent, in fact, the first serious 
attempt ever made in English to call 


*“The Novels and Tales of Henry James.”’ 
New York edition. In twenty-four volumes. 
London: Macmillan, 1907-1909. 


elbow of slow-fingering 


upon that bewildered art to pause and 
give a conscious account of itself; to 
present its credentials and justify its 
existence. In these remarkable pages 
Mr. James has again and again illus- 
trated his general theory by taking to 
pieces before the reader the complex 
machinery of his own fiction, and show- 
ing, with a beguiling candor, how and 
to what end its intricate parts were 
combined. The lesson is deeply in- 
structive, though it may be questioned 
if it makes the process completely in- 
telligibie. The conjuror who shows 
his audience how a trick is done can- 
not impart the suppleness needed to ex- 
ecute it; he can display the successive 
gestures, not their moment of fusion. 
But Mr. James’s confidences have at 
least the inestimable value of showing 
how he can do the work, and why he 
does it. 

The early James, the painter of the 
single consciousness, with its more or 
less loosely grouped surrounding inci- 
dents, won a large measure of popular 
success by the distinction of his intelli- 
gence, the precision of his vision, the 
admirable freshness and flexibility of 
his style. But he was a James who, save 
in the very early tales (so personal in 
their romance), was still evidently un- 
der the influence of French comedy, 
French art, and Russian art, of Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, and Turgénieff. The 
James of the second period—extending, 
one might roughly say, from “The Por 
trait of a Lady” to the great work of 
transition, “What Maisie Knew,” and 
including such memorable volumes as 
“The Princess Casamassima” and “The 
Tragic Muse”—the artist of this period 
was simply disengaging and develop- 
ing to the utmost the possibilities of 
expression latent in his first form of 
presentation. Taking up the hardly 
conscious theory of fiction where it had 
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been left by Balzac—*the master of us 
all’—he had turned and twisted it 
about, and had shed on it at every an- 
gle the searching light of human expe- 
rience. In the course of these experi- 
ments he had evolved, by a series of 
syntheses now clearly traceable in the 
collected edition, principles 
tending to modify the whole theory of 
his art, and at last to break it down as 
the oak-roots. in Goethe’s magnificeat 
metaphor, burst the vase in which the 
acorn has been planted. 

The most fruitful of these innova- 
tions was the principle that the action of 
each narrative should be recorded in 
the consciousness of one or more of the 
actors rather than in the vague imper- 
sonal register of an ex machind story- 
teller. Mr. James had learned, in 
other words, that the only way of ac- 
quiring the objectivity necessary to ar- 
tistic representation was to assume suc- 
cessively, and at the exact “psycholog- 
ical moment,” the states of mind of 
the actors through whom his story became 
a story. This method had been rigor- 
ously practised by the early French 
psychological novelists, the authors of 
such masterpieces as “La Princesse de 
Cléves,” “Adolphe,” or the “Liaisons 
Dangereuses,” where the drama had 
been either confined to one conscious- 
ness, or else—as in the novel of 
Choderlos de lLaclos—presented, by 
means of letters, in different sharply 
divided layers. The same necessity 
had been intermittently recognized by 
Balzac and Stendhal, though the en- 
largement of their field, and the intro- 
duction of a human background, an 
“ambiance,” for their principal figures, 
had greatly complicated and often ob- 
secured the problem. It was left to 
Mr. James to restate it in this infinitely 
more difficult form, to face the need 
of a definite solution, and lastly to 
find that solution in the art of passing, 
at the inevitable moment, from the 


several 


consciousness of one character to that 
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of another. The increased sureness 
and dexterity of these transitions con- 
stitute the other notable characteristic 
of what has here been called his second 
manner, and point the way to the fun- 


damental change distinguishing the 
novels of his latest period. 
The James of the second manner 


(when he was producing things in their 
kind the peer of the most excellent of 
their kind), before he had come to him- 
self, saw himself coming. It needed not 
the prefaces to tell us this; but they 
bring beautiful corroboration of his 
early sense of the possibilities within 
him. It was perhaps this sense of 
what his. art still concealed from him, 
of the amazing answer he was yet to 
wring from it, that kept him so single- 
mindedly to his path. There is no 
nobler example of intellectual probity 
in the world of letters; and the rarity 
of such phenomena is not difficult to ac- 
count for. The great danger that be- 
sets the artist is the peril of popularity, 
and the all-too seductive appeal to 
outdo himself, to abound still more in 
the same sense. _ It is at his risk that 
he leaves his admirers in the lurch. 
What? just as they have begun to un- 
derstand and “interpret” him he dares 
to perform a volte-face and show an as- 
pect unknown to them? The secret of 
continued success is not to disturb the 
spectator’s association of ideas. That 
is the lesson of any show-case of Tan- 
agras. It is the principle so delight- 
fully, if deliberately, exploited by Re- 
nan in the last fifteen years of his life. 
It explains the abundance of the Hen- 
the Harpignies, even the Rey- 
noldses, that stock the collections of 
our Adam Ververs. It requires cour- 
age to ignore this instant value of the 
trade-mark; for not only gratified van- 
ity but uneasy self-criticism urges that 
the public may be right. Henry James 
had this high courage; and to it we 
owe the fact that he has become, 
throughout the English-speaking world 


ners, 
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of letters, one of those “premiers. parmi 
les plus grands” with whom Hugo 
classed Balzac. 

It is first of all on the ground of form 
that this may be affirmed of him; yet 
he himself has shown, in divers pas- 
sages of self-analysis, how “form” is in 
the last resort the outcome of the sub- 
ject, as the subject is the outcome of 
the author’s temperament. The arbi- 
trary distinction between the two ought 
by this time to be classed among such 
metaphysical abstractions as the sep- 
arateness of body and soul; and per- 
haps Mr. James’s statement of the in- 
divisibility of form and content may 
help to kill a mischievous literary su- 
perstition. 

No one has spoken more authorita- 
tively on the vexed point of “morality” 
of theme, on what Mr. James calls “the 
perfect dependence of the ‘moral’ sense 
of a work of art on the amount of 
felt life concerned in producing it.” 
“The question” (he goes on in the same 
passage) “comes back thus obviously to 
the kind and degree of the artist’s prime 
sensibility, which is the soil out of 
which the subject springs. The qual- 
ity and capacity of that soil, its ability 
to ‘grow’ with due freshness and 
straightness any vision of life. repre- 
sents, strongly or weakly, the projected 
‘morality.’”"* One up the 
subject by saying that, as there is no 
«olor without vision, there is no “sub- 
ject,” bad, without contact 
with a given consciousness. In the do- 
main of serious literature—the only one 


might sum 


good or 


to be contemplated in such discussions 
—the so-called “badness” of a subject 
lies in reality in the inadequacy of the 
The dull or dis- 
disturbs the 


mind transmitting it. 
colored dims or 
image it reflects. 

The James of the third manner has 
surprised his most confident admirers 
by an evolution which even such a dis- 
penser of esthetic emotions as the 
creator of “Daisy Miller” and “Roder- 


mirror 
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ick Hudson,” of “The Portrait of a 
Lady” and “The Tragic Muse,” could 
not lead them to foresee, an evolution 
lifting him so far above himself, and 
above the prevision of those who 
thought they knew all that could be 
known about him, that he has been left 
somewhat ignored, less immediately ac- 
cessible. and, in this period of demo- 
cratic neglect of all the superiorities, 
more austerely aloof even than the best 
and most beautiful things have always 
been. 

The charge oftenest brought against 
this new James is that of willingly cul- 
tivating a tantalizing complexity of 


style. He is accused of seeing his own 
thoughts too long in advance, and, 


Hamlet-like, of pointing to the comet 
before it swims into our ken. He is 
said to be the prisoner of the whorl 
of the labyrinth, self-condemned to the 
arbitrary windings of a spiral ascent 
before reaching that luminous platform 
above the concentric hedges, whence 
there are restful vistas and wide hori- 
zons, Is it not rather that the mind 
of the modern reader, made myopic by 
the thin transcriptions of life which 
pass for fiction, has no perception of 
tone, depth, richness, and completeness 
of representation? All representation 
implies foreshortening; but that offered 
to the public by most of its favorites— 
who, as it were, pull their subject dis- 
tortedly, absolutely to the surface, and 
flatten it out there so that it has nor 
form nor body—results in an outline as 
puerile as that of the figures in a pack 
of cards. It is as near an approach to 
“life” as a child’s attempt to copy a 
Rembrandt etching by tracing its heav- 
ier lines through tissue paper; and how 
can eyes accustomed to such rudimen- 
tary adjustments develop an _ elastic- 
ity of function enabling them, not to 
measure, but even to see, a work of de- 
miurgic art in rounded representation? 

Passing from Mr. James’s formula to 
the field in which he has illustrated it, 
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one finds the same originality of 
choice, the same resolve to deal with 
the unattempted. It is chiefly on es- 
thetic grounds that this appreciation of 
his work has been based; yet, even if 
one adopts the habitual Anglo-Saxon 
way, and judges him by the matter of 
his work, the importance of his prod- 
uct will assuredly be admitted to be 
immense and very special. In the 
ninety-six separate stories, with their 
thousands of intensely individual fig- 
ures, Mr. James has been many other 
things, no doubt, but he has first of all 
been the historiographer of that vast 
epic--the modern Lliad, when its peri- 
patetic and romantic elements do not 
make it more like an Odyssey—the 
clash between two societies, the mu- 
tual call of two sundered worlds, with 
hot one Helen but a thousand to create 
complications and to fire the chivalry 
of two continents. As a_ sociological 
phenomenon, no “Return of the Hera- 
cleidz,” mythic or real, is comparable 
to the invasion of Europe by American 
women, backed by their indispensable 
heads of commissariat, the silent. clean- 
shaven American men. The emigration 
required its Homer, and Mr. James was 
there. 

Nothing, assuredly, was ever better 
worth “doing,” no finer, richer chance 
ever stared a great writer in the face. 
The very vastness of the subject has 
been his “beautiful incentive,” and he 
has watched the shock of America with 
Europe on all its battle-fields, Venice, 
London, Paris, Rome, Geneva. Some 
of the episodes are more salient, some 
more engaging than others, but all are 
parts of the great poem of the new 
mingling of the races. 

In such a general 
James's theme it is impossible not to 
note the saliency, all along the line, of 
the feminine figure. From the outset 
he has devoted his most penetrating 
powers to the scrutiny of the inscruta- 
able sex; and the women he has cre 


survey of Mr. 
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ated, while certainly not less vividly 
real and really human than his men, 
are both more numerous and more va- 
ried. Few such galleries of great la- 
dies are elsewhere to be found. He 
knows all the types, the most formida- 
ble and unfathomable as well as the 
safest and the most irresistible. 


Lo, how these fair immaculate women 
walk 
Behind their jocund maker 


And since Stevenson filed his epithets 
for the slighted de Mauves, for Gressie 
the trivial sphinx, and Daisy and Barb 
and Chancellor, Mr. James has created 
Maisie Farange and Nanda Brooken- 
ham, Charlotte Stant and Mrs. Assing- 
ham and Maggie Verver. 


“By what process of logical accretion” 
(he asks, speaking of Isabel Archer, in 
the preface to “The Portrait of a 
Lady”) “was this slight personality, 
the mere slim shade of an intelligent 
but presumptuous girl, to find itself en- 
dowed with the high attributes of a 
subject?” 


And he gives his answer thus: 


Challenge any such problem with any 
intelligence, and you immediately see 
how full it is of substance; the wonder 
being, all the while, as we look at the 
world, how absolutely, how inordi- 
nately, the Isabel Archers, and even 
much smaller female fry, insist on mat- 
tering. George Eliot has admirably noted 
it: “In these frail vessels is borne on- 
ward through the ages the treasure of 
human affection.” In “Romeo and 
Juliet” Juliet has to be important, just 
as, in “Adam Bede” and “The Mill on 
the Floss” and “Middlemarch” and 
“Daniel Deronda,” Hetty Sorrel and 
Maggie Tulliver and Rosamond Vincy 
and Gwendolen Harleth have to be; 
with that much of firm ground, that 
much of bracing air, at the disposal all 
the while of their feet and their lungs. 
. Now to see deep difficulty 
braved is at any time, for the really 
addicted artist, to feel almost even as 
a pang the beautiful incentive, and to 
feel it verily in such sort as to wish 
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the danger intensified. The difficulty 
most worth tackling can only be for 
him, in these conditions, the greatest 
the case permits of. So I remember 
feeling here (in presence, always, that 
is, of the particular uncertainty of my 
ground), that there would be one way 
better than another—oh, ever so much 
better than any other!—of making it 
fight out its battle. The frail vessel, 
that charged with George Eliot's 
“treasure,” and thereby of such impor- 
tance to those who curiously approach 
it, has likewise possibilities of impor- 
tance to itself, possibilities which per- 
mit of treatment and in fact pecu- 
liarly require it from the moment they 
are considered at all. There is al- 
ways the escape from any close account 
of the weak agent of such spells by us- 
ing as a bridge for evasion, for retreat 
and flight, the view of her relation to 
those surrounding her. “Place 
the centre of the subject in the young 
woman’s Own consciousness,” I said to 
myself, “and. you get as interesting and 
as beautiful a difficulty as you could 
wish. Stick to that—for the centre: 
put the heaviest weight into that scale, 
‘which will be so largely the scale of 
her relation to herself. Make her only 
interested enough, at the same time, in 
the things that are not herself, and this 
relation needn’t fear to be too limited. 
Place, meanwhile, in the other seale 
the lighter weight (which is usually the 
one that tips the balance of interest); 
press least hard, in short, on the con- 
sciousness of your heroine’s satellites, 
especially the male; make it an interest 
contributive only to the greater one. 
See, at all events, what can be done in 
this way. What better field could 
there be for a due ingenuity? The girl 
hovers, unextinguishable, as a charm- 
ing creature, and the job will be to 
translate her into the highest terms 
of that formula, and as nearly as pos- 
sible, moreover, into all of them.” 


It was thus, conjecturally, through 
his passionate interest in the presen- 
tation of the “frail vessel,” and through 
the need of strengthening and fashion- 
ing it to contain the full measure of his 
theme. that Mr. James first learned to 
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reflect his narrative in a central con- 
sciousness, and to select that conscious- 
ness for the multiplicity of its contacts. 

Such a consideration leads back to 
the fact that the documentary value of 
Mr. James's work, unique as it is, is 
not his chief distinction. Far above it 
artist, as a 

The primi- 


is his importance as an 
creator of beautiful things. 
tive instinct of story-telling carries the 
but a short way toward his 
goal. The art of fiction is other and 
more than the development of narra- 
tive: it is the most complete device in- 


novelist 


vented for the representation of life. 
But there is representation and repre- 
sentation, and the way ultimately 
evolved and perfected, although not ab- 
solutely invented, by Henry James. is 
so unlike his earlier way that it con- 
stitutes the point of his lesson and the 
nature of his case. Only with Balzac 
may he be compared as to methods and 
to aims. Not that the methods of Bal 
zac and Mr. James are the only ways 
of representing life. Tolstoi, for in- 
stance, is an incomparable story-teller, 
but Tolstoi deals only with the sur- 
faces, is merely a deeper, richer Mav- 
passant; his pictures recall the extraor- 
dinarily interesting narratives told by 
the kinematograph. They are what we 
call “life-like.” No one can surpass 
him in realism, and no one has kept 
such realism up for so long a time. But 
such hypnotization of vision, one might 
add, is almost pathelogical, and sure te 
end eventually in pessimism, since it is 
a vision that has revealed no secluded 
refuges where the artist can repose, 
and has little to do with that active 
creative insight that lifts the veil from 
the external aspect of things. Yet lift- 
ing the veil is a preliminary operation 
for the novelist, since his problem is te 
show what there is behind it, taken in 
connection with all the aspects of his 
foreground. 

To dominate one’s material, to melt 
together all its elements in a fresh syn- 
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thesis, in which nothing is left out, 
that is the whole operation of art. It 
is eerebral chemistry. Of the two 
highest activities of the human intelli- 
gence, art and science, the former alone 
puts in movement, agitates, the com- 
plete consciousness. And science itself 
is really fruitful and recompensing as an 
intellectual exercise only when, aban- 
doning the chemin de ronde of the de- 
ductive method, it quits the syllogistic 
paths where the posters that indicate 
the way even to the most hurried of us 
spare us.the pain of thinking, and 
pluckily allows itself to be lured 
towards new horizons by the will-o’- 
the-wisps of the imagination. Supe- 
rior brains, like the brain of Henry 
James, alone achieve this higher syn- 
thesis, and thereby attain the steady se- 
renity of their art, a serenity above in- 
dividual preferences, which bestows the 
same care on each picture, each person- 
age, each scene, because of the disinter- 
ested neutrality, the constant and per- 
fect operation, of the registering organ. 
But the great resemblance between 
the methods of Balzac and of Henry 
James must be qualified by an impor- 
tant difference. Balzac, the  origi- 
nator of “atmosphere” in fiction, pre- 
sented his single figures in the round, 
worked as a plein-airiste in detail, but 
failed to give his whole case plastically. 
The latter achievement has been Mr. 
James’s essential innovation. Before 
him the individual figure had had a 
back as well as a front, but the “‘situa- 
tion” in which it was involved had al- 
ways been a frieze, not a group, a flat 
pattern, not a circumnavigabie globe. 
Perhaps only those who have prac- 
tised the trade—however modestly— 
ean detect (though so seldom skilled to 
follow) the elusive procédés that lead to 
the achievement of the fully plastic 
effect. 
“These” (writes Mr. James, again in 
the remarkable preface to “The Por- 
trait of a Lady”), “these are the fas- 
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these 


cinations of the fabulist’s art. 
lurking forces of expansion, these ne- 
cessities of upspringing in the seed, 
these beautiful determinations, on the 
part of the idea entertained, to grow as 
tall as possible, to push into the light 
and thickly flower there.” 


In comparing the growth of the novel 
to that of a plant, Mr. James has de- 
scribed the process by which his own 
stories grow, rather than that common 
to most works of fiction. For the 
plant, or the tree, branches out on all 
sides, and one must presuppose it, for 
its welfare, to be enveloped on all sides 
by opportunities for light and air; 
whereas the only “tree” which the av- 
erage novel resembles is the flat dia- 
gram to which genealogists give that 
name. It is by seeing his situations 
thus more and more completely in the 
round, and by enabling his readers’ 
intelligence to circulate freely about 
them, that Mr. James, in his latest nov- 
els, has most sharply separated him- 
self, not only from his predecessors. 
but from the other novelists of his day: 
Another important “lesson of the mas- 
ter” is that of the fundamental neces- 
sity of self-saturation. Mr. James has 
pointed out, in his lecture on Balzac, 
that the latter’s consummate artistic 
probity lay in his respect for the liberty 
But to set a subject 
free one must first have been its mas- 
ter. The average novelist absorbs so 
little of the stuff he deals in that the 
subsequent process of pressing it out 
produces but the thinnest of trickles; 
whereas with Balzac and Mr. 
the sometimes overwhelming flow of 
material proceeds from the opposite ex- 
cess. 

Balzac, in an admirable passage, 
notes that the artist’s inevitable simpli- 
fying of what he sees results in the ob- 
jects of his vision becoming larger than 
life. Thus he cannot avoid creating a 
type, and a type, being at once an en- 
largement and a simplification, has in it 


of his subject. 


James 
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inevitable element of caricature. 


an 
But the artist is the last person to be 
the dupe of this fact, and if he be one 
of the great he tempers the crudity of 
the isolated representation by the de- 
vice of slipping in an “atmosphere,” 
Balzac and James, 


creating a “tone.” 
by their elaborate treatment of all the 
circumstances surrounding their sub- 
jects, are toning down to the semblance 
of life figures which the method of Da- 
vid or of Ingres, of Daudet or of Gon- 
court, would have left as so many col- 
ored silhouettes or grotesque accentua- 
tions. The amplitude of development 
necessary for the treatment en relief 
may result, for the mere story-seeker, 
in a maze of confusing detail; but the 
alerter eye sees in it life’s own gra- 
dations of interwoven tone. A page of 
Mr. James’s later novels is like some 
vast, high-lifted park, exposing its 
‘densely-clad slopes to the rays of a late 
sun, embossed with the domes of ver- 
dure of a hundred shades of green, 
elms, oaks, and beeches contrasting 
with dusky pines and the slender sil- 
very poplars of France, the whole slope 
drinking, absorbing the light, blending 
and fusing its myriad tones and shades. 
Fidullia, little pictures of an infinite 
grace, come, as in Dante, to enhance 
the distinguished charm of the composi- 
tion. They are the color notes of the 
canvas, contributing to the general im- 
pression of beauty, their presence felt 
by every one of taste, but not necessa- 
rily perceived in and for themselves 
save by the “restless analyst,” to whom, 
in “The American Scene,” Mr. James 
so abundantly refers. These are deli- 
cious devices of the art. these frequent 
enhancements of Mr. James’s. They 
make one wish for more space in which 
to dwell on the of the noble 
sweetness of his sentiment—that ivory 
patine on his product—which Dante 
shares with him, and which both share 
with certain painters of old Italy. The 
quality of feeling in question is one of 


sense 
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the rarest in human nature; for if there 
are enough puling sentimentalists in 
literature to fill a large asylum, this 
high grace, which is that of the love- 
liest natural compositions—a _ vision, 
say, of a long summer twilight in the 
Cyclades, or of the Cornice Road of the 
“Purgatorio”—has happened to bloom 
only at long intervals strangely sun- 
dered. Nowhere else indeed, unless it 
be in Dante, is there so much light, 
anything like the varied range of color, 
nuance, tone. 

It may be remarked in 
tion that if Mr. James, like Balzac, has 
been less at his ease in the form of ex- 
pression peculiar to the stage, it is 
doubtless partly because of the unwill- 
ingness of both to simplify to the verge 
of symbolism, as the dramatist must. 
Had these authors lived when the 
happy expedient of the Greek chorus 
still formed a part of dramatic expres- 
sion, that subtle generator of atmos- 
phere and tone might more often have 
induced them to give a dramatic form 
to their representations of life. In the 
case of Mr. James, at any rate, the in- 
ference is justified by the fact that he 
has used the device admirably in the 
novel—for what else is the réle of the 
Assingham couple in “The Golden 
Bowl” ?—and has defended it with in- 
genuity and eloquence in several pas- 


this connec- 


sages of his prefaces. 

If Shakespeare was rarely-a writer 
of good plays, it was perhaps because 
he found simplification dearly 
bought by the sacrifice of those effects 
of depth, density, color-values, and per- 
petual interplay of light and shade by 
which alone the great artistic tempera- 


too 


ment can express its 
tidal oscillations of emotion. This con- 
jecture was certainly confirmed by the 
French version of King Lear played in 
Paris a few years ago. Thus stripped 
of the essential magic of poetic inter- 
pretation, and reduced to the lines of 


a sublimated melodrama, the greatest 


approximately 
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of tragedies might have passed (like 
much of Sophocles under the same con- 
ditions) for a masterpiece of that genre 
with which M. Antoine shocked 
the nerves of Paris some years ago. 
The determination of Balzac and of 
James to make the art of the novelist 
a plastic art is virtually their refusal 
to forego, for the purposes of creation, 
the use of any means of contact with life. 
To exercise the fullness of this prerog- 
utive is the last triumph, as it is the 
supreme difficulty, of the novelist. The 
difficulty is inherent in the material at 
the writer's Most people 
think only in words, most people, at all 
events, of the Anglo-Saxon world; their 
whole conscious life is in words. The 
architect, the painter, the sculptor, the 
uctor, the servants of all but the two 
muses of music and literature, have at 
their disposal signs and materials 
which make plasticity an essential re- 
sult. To arrive at the same effect in 
prose literature is the mark of the high- 
est art. Mr. James has achieved it 
in his later books, from “‘The Ambassa- 
dors” to “The Golden Bowl,” and it is 
this achievement which makes them, in 
spite of the more accessible charm of 
his earlier novels, the significant and 
the original part of his work. The 
subtle blending of the material, the 
“effects” that have gone to the making 
of the firm, rounded rightness of such 
books as “The Wings of the Dove” and 
“The Ambassadors,” are no doubt one 
with the processes of assimilation and 
utilization for organic ends that take 
place within tree or animal. Mr. 
James evolves his creations by the 
same instinct as that of so-called un- 
conscious “Nature”; and in this connec- 
tion one is led back to the instrinsic 
mystery of the work of art, the fact 
that it is always, in the last analysis, a 
product of individual conditions, and 
that no novum eorganum of criticism 
such as Taine devised can ever explain 
or forecast it. Mr, James, in writing 


rosse 


disposal. 
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of the influence of the Concord »iliew 
on Emerson, says, “He drew half his 
images, we recognize, from the revolu- 
tion of its seasons and the play of its. 
manners.” But he goes on: “I don’t 
speak of the other half, which he drew 


from elsewhere.” What a man draws 


“from elsewhere” is that element of 
personal inspiration—what Emerson 
himself called “the alien energy”’— 


which makes the inscrutability of his 


genius and its life-bestowing power. 
M. Jusserand has spoken of Shakes- 
peare as “un grand distributeur de 


vie,” and this strange vivifying faculty 
is the central mystery of art. In the 
great literary artist it results in the cre- 
ation of things so living that they are 
actually beautiful to look upon. Books 
like “The Wings of the Dove” and 
“The Golden Bowl” may, in fact, be 
contemplated, looked at, and not only 
read. 

Indestructibility of form is the in- 
alienable mark of great work. It has 
hitherto, in English, at least, been the 
one superiority that great poetry, that 
of Milton, say, or Keats, has had over 
great prose utterance. But Mr. James 
has shown that prose may have not 
only as fine a form as verse, but even a 
more genuine, compacter plasticity, in 
which all the “effects’—of sound, of 
color, of vision—are reciprocally inter- 
subordinate, marvellously fused as in 
some noble building or great music. 

So deep is the unity of any fine work 
of art that one should never read Mr. 
James for a first, but only for a sec- 
ond, time. It takes time to read him 
at all, as it takes time to read any- 
thing, not merely the great thing. It 
is the happy “pull” that the painter or 
the architect has over the writer, that 
they can present their finished product 
whole to an eye capable of taking it 
in: whereas, foreshorten as he may, the 
novelist has to put up with the fact 
that he must transfer his emotions and 
his thought to a kind of map of Mer- 
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and yet. amid all 
wrong perspectives, 


projection, 


cator’s 
these essentially 
produce the right effect of roundness 


and solidity. Some of the great nov- 
elists shirk the problem altogether, oth- 
ers seem profoundly unconscious of it 
and go on ad infinitum mapping out lon- 
gitudinally, as in the case of that su- 
entertaining story, “Anna 
Karénine.” There are none but purely 
artificial reasons why even such mas- 
terpieces as “Anna Karénine” or “The 
Chartreuse de Parme” or “The House 
of Mirth” or “Harry Richmond” or 
“Vanity Fair” should ever end. 

Such books as “Eugénie Grandet” or 
“The Golden Bowl” are not the fruit of 
invention alone, but of imagination, an 
imagination nourished on that experi- 
ence which puts the man or woman ca- 
pable of it in possession of the faculty 
that made Lowell call Shakespeare 
“one of God's spies.” This imaginative 
sympathy—the love which, as Mr. 
James himself notes, Balzac had for 
his characters—enables the first-rate 
artist to feel with the creatures of his 
making, to see the world through their 
eyes. Balzac wrote in “Honorine”: 


premely 


Les drames de la vie ne sont pas dans 
les circonstances; ils sont dans les sen- 
timents, ou, si vous voulez, dans ce 
monde immense que nous devons nom- 
mer le monde spirituel. 


And, in Mr. James’s case, the aspects 
of life most commonly present are its 
entanglements, its embarrassments. 
Fate is for ever stating problems, but 
seldom gives any clue to an answer. 
The chances it gives us all for throw- 
ing up the sponge a thousand times a 
day no doubt form the very warp and 
woof of our absurd existence. But 
they form as well the entire comic ma- 
terial of the tissue, and a man whose 
business it is to represent the spectacle 
of things can never tire of counting 
them. No phrase occurs more often— 
it is a sort of leit-motiv of composition 
—in a novel of Mr. James than the 
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typical one marking his amused and 
wondering halt before each fresh case 
of the ubiquity, the inevitability of the 
human plight. The phrase is, ‘There 
you are!” If only “situations” and 
plights were regular But 
they all have so many facets, and the 
probity of the novelist is in being blind 
to none of them, and in turning his tale 
on its pivot in such a manner that as 


decagons! 


many as possible are presented to the 
reader’s eye. An example of the dif- 
ficulty and of its solution is given in 
such a cry as this, from the feminine 
leader of the chorus in “The Golden 
Bowl.” “She doesn’t deliberately in- 
tend, she doesn’t consciously wish, the 
least complication,” says Mrs. Assing- 
ham to her matter-of-fact husband, as 
they are speculating in real dismay on 
the possible consequences of Charlotte's 
unexpected arrival. “It’s perfectly 
true that she thinks Maggie a dear—as 
She’s incapable of any 
Yet 


who dvesn’'t? 
plan to hurt a hair of her head. 
here she is, and there they are!” 

When one recognizes that so much of 
an artist's material is substance of this 
expensive sort, it is a little easier to 
solve the question which Mr. James 
himself raised in his lecture on Balzac, 
and which his own case puts just as in- 
sistently, namely, how a man can find 
time, not merely to write so much of 
such a quality, but, while writing so 
much, to see and study life. Mr. 
James answers the question by saying 
that Balzac quarried his material 
within himself. But if the artist ob- 
tains this knowledge within himeelf, 
what guarantee has the reader that he 
is getting the real thing, life itself? Ob- 
viously none, save the tests that his 
own experience can bring to bear on 
the finished representation. But it is 
just the mark of the great artists that 
they triumphantly meet this test and do 
what is called inspire conviction. That 
failure to self-saturate is a mark of in- 
tellectnal disloyalty, is just as much 
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the lesson of Mr. James as it is of Bal- 
zac or Shakespeare. And the fact of 
self-saturation is the key to the mys- 
tery of a man’s finding time to absorb 
so much life and give it back in so 
many For the brain that “in- 
tends upon itself” instead of shifting 
about like a reporter with a note-book 
—granting it the initial gift of imag- 
inative divination—that brain has only 
to sit quietly and to record what it sees 
and knows. And it is precisely the 
brain of that special stamp which, see- 
ing and knowing a million things in- 
tuitively, where the less endowed 
know only piecemeal and empirically, 
can dispense with the cruder, slower 
methods of acquisition, since it is the 
brain of genius. 

How much genius can “give’’ is a 
question in physico-chemistry, analo- 
gous with that of the “‘work” to be got 
out of an engine or a dynamo. An 
infinitude of automatic reactions, syn- 
theses, elaborations, may take place in 
the but evidently 
nothing takes place, or next to nothing, 
if the machine is a poor one. The first 
distinction of superior minds is thut 
they not only see more alertly, in- 
stantly, untiringly, than the average in- 
telligence, but that they see a great deal 


books. 


subconsciousness; 


more, the word “see” possessing here no 
figurative meaning, nor any sense more 
mystical than that implied by the mere 
The second 
distinction is that they never see any- 
thing without feeling it. This faculty 
of storing up in the brain a latent emo- 
tive energy, a complex precipitate of 
perception in being, is what Mr. James 
has called “the mystery and the marvel 
” an accretion that ““may 
enormous sum, 
when’ the figures on the slate are too 
few and too paltry to mention. It may 
count for enrichment without 
knowing With the 
nerve-stuff of the crowd it ordinarily 
counts for little. The 
human reactions are of a melodramatic 
The Quarterly 


physical fact of vision. 


of experience, 


amount to an even 


one’s 


why.” average 


very average 


Review. 
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positiveness and an unironic sentimen- 
tality; and all these feelings hang gro- 
tesquely asunder, or, at best, are re- 
ciprocally attached by a very meagre 
set of associative guide-ropes. In a 
mind like that of Mr. James, on the 
contrary, every element of the specta- 
cle of life is an occasion for represen- 
tation, and every representation a com- 
plex incentive to immediate artistic 
creation. The spectacle of Mr. James’s 
intelligence at work, transmuting his 
experience into literature, might be 
compared with the mysterious proc- 
esses of radio-activity. Nature, the 
world, life, impinge on, punctuate, his 
consciousness with a myriad of tiny un- 
meaning holes, and that consciousness 
has the magic capacity of transmuting 
these perforations, these nothings, into 
intelligible signs. The whole interior 
shiver determined by the ceaselessly 
beating waves of sensations, all the 
trembling consequences of each thud of 
the wave, its impact on the stored-up 
and beautifully classified images of his 
older sensations, all are automatically 
noted, translated and read out by this 
“restless analyst’ as by a Pollak re- 
ceptor. A consciousness so completely 
alive is the rarest state of human ac- 
tivity. Operations of this nature have, 
of course, all their interest in propor- 
tion as the dim richness of the internal 
glow penetrates a larger and larger de- 
posit of sensations. 

When the mind in question 
with a larger number of stored-up 
images of anterior perceptions than are 
wont to be deposited in any save the 
most sensitive brain-stuff, every fresh 
onset of outside sensation produces a 
wondrously chromatic emotional 
mosphere; and when that mind is the 
mind of a novelist, and of such a novel- 
ist as Henry James, his own account of 
his feeling, his report on the aspect of 
the shifting phenomena within, results 
the ordered beauty of 
those complex renderings of life, his 
novels of the last ten years. 

Morton Fullerton. 


glows 


at- 


necessarily in 
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GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 


While the best-informed persons at 
both The Hague and Brussels agree in 
treating the alleged letter from the Em- 
peror William II. to Queen Wilhelmina 
in 1904 as apocryphal, the discussion in 
the Dutch Chambers on Baron Heeck- 
eren’s question has drawn attention to 
the somewhat delicate and difficult po- 
sition which Holland occupies in the 
European family, and before interest 
in the so-called incident has waned, it 
may be useful to contribute some perti- 
nent information to the study of a ques- 
tion of recurring vitality and acuteness. 
It is many years since a French writer 
compared the relations of Germany and 
Holland to those of the wolf and Little 
Red Riding Hood in the fairy tale, but 
the little maiden still fares to the mar- 
ket unharmed, and the wolf has not yet 
shown his teeth. There is, perhaps, 
more risk in this case of the wolf be- 
ing introduced as a friend and installed 


as protector of the family than of 


his forcing his way into the indul- 
gence of his voracity. At least such 
seem to be his own desire and ex- 
pectation. 


There is one essential fact that must 
be fully grasped and carefully remem- 
bered by those who endeavor to appre- 
ciate the present position and to predict 
the political future of Holland and its 
close neighbor and half-brother Bel- 
gium—for their fate cannot be dis- 
severed—and this is that Holland is 
not a neutral State. I lay stress on 
this point because the Post of Berlin in 
a recent important article declared not 
merely that “Holland was a neutral 
State,” but that “England had created 
her neutrality,” and the article was ex- 
tensively quoted in our Press without 
a line of correction anywhere. With- 
out accuracy in facts it is difficult to 
see what profitable discussion can take 
place on grave political matters. The 


words of the Post apply with literal ac- 
curacy to Belgium, but not to Holland. 
What is the exact significance of the 
difference? It ma y be expressed thus: 
Holland possesses entire liberty of po- 
litical action beyond her frontiers; in 
other words, she can conclude alliances; 
Belgium is restricted to the defence of 
her territory and neutrality, and if she 
were to make an alliance in anticipa- 
tion of events she would commit ipso 
facto a breach of the engagements con- 
tracted in 1831 and finally ratified in 
1839 as to her being “a permanently 
neutral State.” 

Let us now revert to the year 1904. 
It was the year of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and, so far as Holland was con- 
cerned, more specifically of the Dogger 
Bank incident, and of the problem of 
preserving Dutch neutrality at her 
ports in the Indian Archipelago during 
the passage eastwards of the Baltic 
fleet. The Dutch authorities had then 
some reason to be anxious, and the fact 
that England was the ally of Japan 
could not be overlooked in their calcu- 
lations. Moreover, the feeling aroused 
by the Boer War, although waning, had 
not yet passed away, and those in the 
Chamber and the Press who preferred 
co-operation with England to union 
with Germany conceived it to be pru- 
dent to keep silent. The precautionary 
measures adopted by Holland in 1904 
would, therefore, have been suscepti- 
ble of an anti-English interpretation 
without attributing their origin to the 
sinister advice of the German Emperor. 
As a matter of fact Holland did take 
some steps in the direction of her mili- 
tary and naval defence in 1904, but 
they originated before that period in a 
general awakening of public opinion in 
Belgium as well as Holland to the fact 
that little States would have to fight 
for their independence and not trust to 
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the forbearance of Great Powers to re- 
spect it. 

What followed? 
the 


In Holland the new 
law enforcing conscription apd 
abolishing the volunteer system, so far 
us the infantry was concerned, was put 
into force, and the practice of a partial 
mobilization each Syear was adopted. 
The latter measure was restricted to 
the zone of Amsterdam's defensive po- 
sition, which includes the command of 
of the Rhine near 
respectively. 
adopted 
mobili- 


channels 
Arnhem Nimeguen 
The same practice has been 
ever since—the Dutch annual 
zation being exclusively one to test the 
efficacy of the defence of the approaches 
to the commercial capital. There is no 
reason then to attach special impor- 
mobilization at Wester- 
the summer of 


the two 


and 


tance to the 
woort-lez-Arnhem in 
1904. 

The possibility of a naval attack on 
Amsterdam from the side of the Zuyder 
Zee had, for some years before 1904, 
been present to the minds of Dutch mil- 
itary authorities, but curiously enough 
the general impressien, in 1900 at least, 


was that Germany and not England 
might deliver such an attack. The ef- 


ficiency of the defence of the Texel was 


challenged, and at the same time it 
was pointed out that there were no 


ships ready at a moment’s notice to co- 
operate in the defence of the entrance 
to the Zuyder Zee. 
of this movement of public opinion was 
that ‘the forts at the Helder received 
pew and more powerful guns, and that 
of search-lights 
These precautionary 
were far advanced towards 
completion, if not actually completed 
by the end of 1903. 
tant addition made in 1904 was in the 


The consequence 


an elaborate 
installed, 


system 
was 
measures 
The realiy impor- 
matter of naval defence. In Novem- 
her of that year a measure was passed 
to the effect that there should be ready 
for active participation in the defence 
of the Zuyder Zee and the North Sea 
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Canal a squadron of the minimum 
strength of six cruisers, and a large but 
unspecified number of torpedo boats. 
This step, which must be regarded as 
essential to the defence of Amsterdam 
against any attack, provides what may 
be called the modicum of fact in the 
present allegation that Holland adopted 
in the year named measures of defence 
which might be interpreted as directed 
against England. 

We have seen what Holland did; let 
us now turn to Belgium. In Febru- 
ary 1904 an order was issued from the 
Belgian War Department that a com- 
missioned officer should sleep every 
night in each of the eleven detached 
forts round Liége; before that order 
officers of the day had always returned 
to the city as soon as their perfunctory 
duties allowed of their quitting the 
forts. Far more important than the 
adoption of precautionary measures at 
Liége was the decision arrived at in 
1906 to complete the long unfinished 
outer circle of forts at Antwerp—the 
bulwark of Belgium’s independence—-- 
and to rearm all the forts in that place 
with the newest and most powerful ar- 
tillery. Antwerp is now fully equipped 
to resist attack and to fulfil the réle as- 
signed to it in the defence of Belgium. 

But Belgian preparations were not re- 
stricted to these meastires, which would 
with the 
skeleton battalions that represented the 
national army. The question of in- 
creasing and improving that army rep 
resented the next phase in the develop- 
ment of the question, and at last it was 
taken up in a serious spirit. A project 
for providing the country with an effi- 


have been of dubious effect 


cient force divided into two classes, one 
of 98,000 men for the defence of the 
three fortified positions of Antwerp, 
Liége, and Namur, and the other for 
the provision of a field army of 100,000 
with adequate 
drawn up in 


men reserves. Was 
14 by authority and 


freely distributed under the inspiring 
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name of Groeninghe, which recalled the 
most famous Flemish victory. The 
whole country irrespective of party was 
stirred by the appeal. 

Perhaps in a few years’ time some 
one will make a pretended revelation 
that the impetus given to Belgian prep- 
arations which began in 1904 was due 
to external pressure. For the moment 
it seems more reasonable to assume 
that the Bill, finally passed into law 
last year, which embodies Groeninghe’s 
scheme, the outcome of the 
aroused consciousness of the Belgian 
nation as to their true position. 

Many far-seeing Belgians, like the 
late General Brialmont and M. Emile 
Banning, had insisted on their coun- 
try’s need of greater military strength 
more than twenty years ago. Their 
voices were then “as of one crying in 
the wilderness,” and it was with some- 
thing of the bitterness of the unheeded 
prophet that Banning wrote: “A nation 
only loses its independence when it sub- 
scribes in advance to its own ruin.” 

I will now venture to summarize a 
few general conclusions. To tell the 
plain truth there is no great fear in 
Holland of aggression. No 
one at The Hague believes that an in- 
cursion into the Netherlands forms part 
of German plans. Even the few who 
do not subscribe absolutely to this view 
limit their apprehensions to the prov- 
ince of Limburg, which intervenes be- 
tween and the undefended 
strip of Belgium east of Antwerp, and 
generally known as the Campine. 
Some Dutch thinkers also dread a si- 
lent absorption by Germany rather than 
an open aggression, and point as proof 
of their argument to the increase of 
German residents at both Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, where the population 
is said with some exaggeration to be al- 
ready half German. But the fear of a 
silent absorption never yet led a nation 
to take up seriously the questions of 
military reform and home defence. 


was 


German 


Germany 
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Far different is the view in Belgium, 
where the fear of German aggression 
on the advent of any international 
trouble in Western Europe is acute. 
Rightly or wrongly, Belgian military 
men assign a very prominent place in 
the strategical plans of German Gener- 
als to an advance across Belgium, and 
so long as their army remained in a dis- 
organized and lamentably weak condi- 
tion they held that it would be futile to 
attempt to prevent it. But the recent 
organic changes are reviving a more 
hopeful feeling, and the pleasing theory 
is again coming into fashion that if 
Belgium is sufficiently strong to make a 
good fight in defence of the inviolability 
of her territory no one will dream of 
attacking her, and that in any collision 
between her powerful neighbors her 
neutrality will be as fully respected as 
it was in 1870. 

Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of Belgian neutrality promulgated 
by the Five Powers constituting the 
London Conference in 1831, accepted 
by Belgium at the time of her creation 
and recognition, and finally embodied 
in the treaties of 1839. This position 
did not exempt Belgium from the com- 
mon duty of all States to provide for 
their own self-defence. Rather may it 
be said that it made the duty all the 
incumbent upon her 
she had to discharge her 
to the guarantors as well as to 
self. 

Finally, with regard to the possibility 
of future co-operation between Holland 
and Belgium, a few words may be said. 
A most gratifying and encouraging ap- 
proximation between the two peoples 
has been noticeable for the last ten 
years. It has become absolutely clear 
that the ill-will naturally engendered 
by the break-up of the old kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1830-2 has passed 
that Holland 
ure now reunited by the ties of broth- 


more because 
obligations 


her- 


away. and and Relgium 


erly sympathy which have not existed 
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since the sixteenth century. Short of a 
military alliance no question 
nowadays between them that is 
promptly settled to their mutual satis- 
faction. As to a defensive alliance, 
however, nothing can or will be done 
in the present phase of affairs.  Bel- 
gium is debarred by her status as a 
neutral Power from concluding al- 
liances. Holland, believing that she 
is in no danger of aggression, sees no 
necessity for making one, and if she 
ever were to depart from this passive 
The English Review. 


arises 


not 
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attitude the alliances she would form 
would necessarily have to be with more 
powerful countries than Belgium. But 
the rapprochement of Holland and Bel- 
gium is none the less one of the most 
genuine and encouraging national move- 
ments, visible in Europe at the pres- 
ent time, and its moral effect, reposing 
of course on proper military arrange- 
ments for home defence in each coun- 
try, must contribute towards the safety 
of the whole of the old Netherlands. 
Demetrius Boulger. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Silver and Rennie had not 
empty handed, and that night such a 
supper was laid upon the table as had 
not been seen at the Farm for years. 
“We ‘n cowd mate and tarts and 
cheese in the aumry [pantry] now,” 
said Mrs. Tiffin with a sigh of content. 
Silence moved about one in a 
dream; the presence, chat, and laugh- 
ter of the men, following her lonely 
days of concentrated effort, produced 
the effect of something spectacular 
which passed before her, and in which 
she had no part. But she found refuge 
in the necessary household cares. 
“IT doubt thou ‘ll have a scrammle to 
find me a bed to-neet, Silence,” said Sil- 


arrived 


as 


ver. 

“Thy bed ’s been in airing and laid 
for mony a long day,” said she with 
her flitting, tremulous smile. 

Silver himself found something vis- 
ionary in the hour. The sameness in 
the midst of change affected him 
deeply; his glances, roving about the 
room, touched this and that, and half- 
memories awakened = and 
stirred within. When he caught sight 
of the silhouettes upon the mantel- 
shelf, his pupils dilated in something 
between shock and pleasure. 


forgotten 


Rennie bade them adieu when supper 
was over, and John and Mrs. Tiffin re- 
tired to the back kitchen, leaving Sil- 
ver and Silence alone for their talk. 
Silver might have found the first mo- 
ment of their interview difficult but 
that he saw in Silence’s face the eager- 
ness of some impersonal thought. 

“IT doubt thou ’st been hard put to it 
wi’ yon raskill?” said he. 

“I hev so,” cried Silence. “But the 
Farm ‘’s saved; I think it ’s saved!” 

“There's a mort of things to hear,” 
said Silver. ‘What for is ta on with 
a sale at the Farm?” 

“Silver, we ’n had stint and sair 
scrattin’ for a lang while.” 

And then she gave him the story of 
the last few years, answering every 
question that Silver asked, but avoid- 
ing, as he also avoided, any mention of 
Nanna, 

Where was Nanna? What had be- 
come of Nanna? The question haunted 
him. He looked expectantly towards 
the door, again and again. 

“I doubt thou ’s been lonesome?” he 
ventured. 

“Lonesome enoo. Still, 
Jinny hev been with me.” 

“I writ a letter to Harry Rennie some 
weeks agone,” said Silver slowly. “I 


John and 
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came on a sudden to feel my mind un- 
aisy.” 

He stole a glance towards Silence, 
who sat on her mother’s chair on one 
side the hearth, as he, on his part, sat 
in old George Whinnery’s place. 
Something unfathomable and deep in 
her eyes, the thinness of her cheek and 


the flush on it, made him wince. He 
went on in a kind of hurry. 
“It happened one afternoon. We lay 


off the coast of Portugal, where we had 
discharged a cargo of grain and were 
wiiting to ship a general cargo for 
home. It mun have gone five o'clock, 
or more. It was blazin’ hot and the 
sea full of glancin’ leet at fair dazzelt 
my een. I was fain to be near home 
again, and now we'd got so fur I asked 
no more than to get furder. And I 
stood looking towards the nor-west, as 
though I might catch seet of awd Eng- 
land. And on a sudden, in the midst 
of the swelter and noise, there came a 
queer kind of feel over me, and I was 
clipped in a quiet and a coolness of my 
awn, and could taste the salt of my 
awn sea and could hear the Bore rush- 
ing into the Bay. And then something 
like a mist fell and I could see nowt. 
But out of the mist came a voice cry- 
ing my awn name: ‘Silver! Silver! Sil- 
ver!’ it ca’ed.” 

He paused and looked at her. The 
pink flush had faded from her cheeks, 
and her eyes were awed. 

“Wad it be my voice?” she asked. 

“Weel. I thowt so at the time.” 

“Dost ta remember the toy-boat that 
sailed out to sea when we were lile uns, 
and came back agen?” 

“IT dunnot knaw. What ’s that to do 
with it?” 

“I did cry out on thee. 
beset. And I ’d none to cry to but 
thee. And I thowt, m’appen thou ’d 
hear me. _ It ’s same as yon bit boat 
coming back to the shore.” 

“Thou didst cry? Nay! But that ’s 
wunnerful strange!” 

LIVING 


I was sair 
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“Aye. I cried to thee. It was on 
mudder’s funeral day.” 

“It set my heart i’ my mouth,” Silver 
went on. “There ‘d likely be trouble 
at home, I thowt. And when we 
touched at Plymouth, I writ to Rennie 
and said I was unaisy in my mind and 


I should be back in a while. But I 
bid him say no word. At Southamp- 
ton we were paid off. There was a 


brig lying i’ harbor, and I heard tell she 
was bound Morecambe way. So I 
made offer to wark my way home on 
her, and one of the crew being sick, 
they took me. From Morecambe I 
trudged it. I got to Rennie’s last neet 
varra late and rested me till midday. 
It was there I learned of fadder and 
mudder’s death, and that there wad be 
a sale at Hauksgarth.” He looked at 
her inquiringly. “Art ta feart of the 
rent come Michaelmas?” he asked. As 
he spoke he thrust his hand in his 
pocket. 

“I ’m getten my wage, thou knows,” 
said he. 

“Na, na. Fadder left enoo for the 
Michaelmas rent in the bank. If it were 
na more nor that, we should do.” 

“Is it the wark, then? I have not 


forgot my farming. I ‘ll overlook 
things for thee come morning.” 
“We han wrestled with the wark. 


And the year hasn’t been so bad so 
fur. Na, na.” She wrung her hands 
in the painful effort of imparting the 
bitter news. “The trouble does na lie 
there. We should do But— 
there ’s debts, Silver.” 

“Debts?” 

He sat up with a stare of utter in- 
credulity. 

“Fadder was hard-boden at the end,” 
said she with a sudden gush of tears. 

“I unnerstan that. He must pay 
hired labor all along. I unnerstan’.” 
He averted his face with an air of un- 
easiness. “But debt I dunnat unner- 
stan’.” 

Then Silence told him the story of 


weel. 
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Nasshiter’s call on the day of her step- 
mother's funeral. 

“He said I mun pay up on Midsum- 
mer Day or I mun quit. It was then 
I ca’ed to thee, Silver. In a week's 
time it "ll be Midsummer Day. And 
the sale comes in two days’ time. We 
the sale, munnat we, and 


’ 


mun hey 
save the Farm? 

The sale was in Silence’s view a fact 
wot to be averted, but she threw her 
assertion into the form of a question 
out of sheer relief in Silver's presence, 
regarding him as the one primarily in- 
terested. But Silver was staring at 
her under frowning brows. 

“I tell thee I cannot read it, Silence. 
I dunnat believe it. adder aa three 
years’ rent? He war na the mon to 
sit down under one year. He ‘d hev 
up one way or anudder afore 
There ‘d be some receipts. Hast 


settled 
that. 
ta looked for ‘em?” 

“IT hev so—in ivery neuk and corner. 
Mester Daker looked too.” 

Silver rose and stood on the hearth. 


“How much does it come to f 
money?” he asked. 
“Mester Nasshiter sent an account. 


I hey it in the bureau.” 

She drew the key from her pocket 
and set it in the lock with a shaking 
hand, and the scare of the afternoon re- 
turned upon her, and catching hold of 
the desk in a fit of trembling, she lifted 
a pitiful face to Silver. 

“If thou had na come he wad ha hed 
it. He'd taken the bureau and 
the money in it. And mebbe he'd hey 
swore that it was empty at the time,” 


hey 


she cried. 

The her face 
stirred the young man to the depths of 
The defiant resistance she 


sight of of anguish 


his heart. 


had shown to Nasshiter seemed to 
break now into reactionary trembling 
and terror, and Silver, to prevent her 


from falling, threw his arm about her, 
and drew her to the hearth and clasped 
her hand in his. 
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“Thou ‘rt not as thou should be, Si- 
lence,”’ said he ruefully, as he looked 
down on the thin, work-worn fingers he 
caressed, “‘there’s hollows in thy cheeks. 
Lass! lass! I doubt thou ’s hed a sair 
scrattin’ time.” 

“T hev But I hev saved the 
Farm for thee. I think I hev saved the 
Farm.” 

She looked up with a wildness in her 
eye that perplexed him. He withdrew 
his arm and walked to the window, 
where he stood staring blankly at the 
curtains drawn across them, his hands 
thrust into his pockets. In this atti- 
tude he remained for some minutes, 
then, as suddenly as he had left her, 
he came back. 

“Thou said thou Nas- 
shiter’s account,” said he in a changed 


So. 


‘d show me 
tone. 

Silence opened the desk, and taking a 
paper from it, handed it to Silver. 
Silver glanced at it and tossed it 
uside. 

“Thou said there was money in the 
desk.” 

She opened a 
him her hoard. 

“That ’s a ruck of money,” 


drawer and showed 
cried the 
young man in surprise. 

“Nigh seventy pound. Mester Daker 
bought the bureau and I hev saved iv- 
ery saxpence that [ could. John and 
Jinny hey their wages. 
God bless ’em.” 

“And thou ’rt half clemmed. A body 
can see that. But I've a goodish sum 
I can add it to what thou ’st 


over-stood 


by me. 
getten.” 

Silence looked up at him with a flush 
of gratitude and joy. The young man 
turned and wandered again 
towards the window. As abruptly as 
before he came back. 

“Thou says Mester Daker searched 
the bureau for thee?” 

“Ave. He sought in ivery corner. 
There were no receipts.” 

“What did I hear Nasshiter saying 


away 
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to thee? Warn’t it something over the 
bureau?” 

“It was so. 
was sold to Mester Daker. 
wanted to tak’ it from me. He said 
ivery thing in the house was hisn. He 
said he hed a cart to carry the bureau 
away.” 

“Aye. 
and I turned into the gate. 
knew there was to be a sale?” 

“He knew reet enoo. He'd wanted 
to buy the bureau hissen. Mester Da- 
ker told me he was in a girt tak- 
ing when he larned I wad na sell to 
bim.” 

“Thou said that?” 

“Aye. Isaid that. Fadder told me 
I mun niver part with the bureau 
chose how I was pressed. It was 
hard to go agen his word. And it fair 
turned me to let it go to Nasshiter. 
I could na do it. I dared na do 
hg 

“Fadder that?” said the 
young man “And Nasshiter 
was in a taking when he couldn't get 
it? And he comes here afore the sale 
and agen thy will wants to push into 
thy house and tak’ away the bureau 
thou’s sold to Mester Daker?” 

“Ave, Silver, aye.” 

“Sitha, Silence. A mon mun hev a 
sizish reason for a deed like that. 
There’s the gaol at end of acts like 
that. It was a big risk, and he was 
druv to it by a big reason I'll awarn’d 
thee.” 

“There was my money in the desk.” 

“But did he know it?” 

“He might hev guessed. He was 
afeared that I should pay the debts 
and keep the Farm.” 

“He dared na do it for no more than 
that.” 

Silver stood before her, staring at the 
ground with a ruminating brow. In 
his face was a cast of trouble. Pres- 
ently he raised his head and fixed her 
with a sharply inquiring glance. 


I told him the bureau 
And he 


A cart came up just as Harry 
Nasshiter 


told thee 
slowly. 
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“Thou wast with Mester Daker when 
he searched the bureau?” 
“Aye. I stood nigh 

time.” 

Her mild, steady eyes hung upon his, 
but he averted his face quickly. 

“Come,” said he in something of a 
surly tone, “let us search again. Hold 
the candle for me and let me sit down.” 

Silence hurried to obey. Silver sat 
before the desk and opened it. For a 
moment he did no more. He seemed to 
struggle with himself, running his fin 
gers along the edge and staring at 
nothing. In his mind a most uneasy 
thought held him back from speech. 

“Silence,” he blurted out suddenly, 
“fadder told thee about the secret 
drawer, na doubt? Thou showed it 
Mester Daker?” 

“Secret drawer? 
nought of that.” 

He sighed and drew the sigh back 
thinly between his teeth. 

“Na,” he said bitterly, “fadder could 
keep his counsel.” 

What that he began to finger a cer- 
tain spot, cunningly carved and orna- 
mented, in the back part of the desk, 
and at the same moment stooped down 
and pressed with his other hand on the 
lower portion of the side, and from be- 
neath the desk an unseen drawer shot 
out, one cleverly constructed, so that 
only by searching the under parts 
could one have dreamed it was there. 
Silence was down on her knes in a mo- 
ment, peering eagerly within. 

“There 's papers,” whispered she in 
an almost breathless voice. 


him all the 


Na, Silver. I know 


“I reckon there will be. Fadder 
niver trusted Nasshiter. He was over 
careful with his receipts. Now thou 


unnerstands?” 

“The receipts? Na, My mind 
cannot tak’ it. I cannot unnerstand. 
Receipts for the rent?” 

“That ‘ll be it, lass. I said he mun 
hey a big reason for trying to rob thee 
of thy desk in broad dayleet. A mon 


na. 
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ivver tries to mend one bad act with 
anudder.” 

The girl drew out the papers. a | 
cannot see,” said she, thrusting them 
towards him with violently shaking 


hands; “they ‘ll m’appen not be re- 
ceipts. Ah! look ’em over, Silver, look 
‘em over.” 


The young man ran through the pa- 
pers with rapid hand and eye. 

“Aye,” he said, “receipts for the rent. 
The last paid a week or so afore he 
deed.” 

“Mester Nasshiter mun hevy knowed 
it, Silver?” 

“He knew it reet enoo.” 

The girl clung to his arm, looking 
into his face with the deepest, strangest 
emotion. 


“Then there are no debts? I knew if 
thou came thou ’dst save me. Neet by 
neet I prayed. And at the last thou 
‘rt here. And—and there are 
no debts.” 


She drooped her head with the soft- 
est, longest, deepest sigh of relief, as 
though the struggle and the agony of 
the past breathed itself utterly away. 

Silver laid his hand gently over her 
clinging fingers. In his face was an 
absent, weary look. He had not re- 
turned her gaze; now he was glad that 
she removed it. All the rollicking, 
healthful joy which animated every 
movement and rang in his voice, in the 
moment when he crossed the doorstep 
and laid his hand on Nasshiter, seemed 
dashed out of his being. He was kind, 
but he was reticent, self-contained, pre- 
occupied. 

“Thank God we still hev the papers,” 
murmured he to himself with a slight 
shiver. 

Silence at his side had bent her head 
lower over her clasped hands. 


“We needn’t hev no sale,” she whis- . 


pered after the pause. 
“Na. I ‘st stop that to-morrow. 
Gan me the papers. I ’st not trust 


them to the bureau to-neet.” 
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She handed the papers, which had 
dropped upon the floor between them, 
and stooped again to look into the 
miraculous drawer. 

“There’s ither papers. 
bag,” cried she. 

“We'd best have a look at ’em,” said 
Silver; “hand ’em up.” 

And Silence lifted the things which 
Silver began to examine, she mean- 
while earnestly perusing his face to 
take from him the earliest news if 
there were any. Presently, he dipped 
his head forward towards the bundle in 
the manner of one whose whole mind is 
captured by some utterly amazing and 
unlooked-for circumstance. She held 
the candle nearer; he seemed uncon- 
scious of her movement, but read the 
better for the light, the ill-written pa- 
per on which his attention was bent. 
When he had come to the end, he 
dropped his hands over it, pressing it 
down upon the bag and the bundle with 
a strange resistant movement as though 
he fought against pain, and then he 
lifted his head slowly, and she saw he 
had forgotten her presence and was 
rapt away in some reminiscence of his 
own. His eyes were strange, and he 
drew again that thin inward breath. 
She plucked at his sleeve in fear at 
his aspect, and he turned to look at her 
with a solemn face. 

“Thou said fadder was hard-boden at 
times of late years?” he asked. 

“Aye, we lived sparingly in the end. 
Things went wrang with the land.” 

“Weel,” said Silver. “It cuts to a 
mon’s heart. Didst ta ivver hear I 
had a fortune of my awn?” 

She shook her head. 

“When I left home,” he sorrowfully 
murmured, “I gan it to fadder, as was 
nobbut reet, to pay him for larning me 
to farm and for my keep. I hed na 
no reet to that money, dost ta see? 
But fadder thought in his awn way, it 
wad seem. He mun hev needed money 
sairly at times. But he  nivver 


There’s a 
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touched mine, for all I ‘d gan it him. 
He writ this paper to tell thee to howa 
it for me, Silence. And here. in this 
bundle and this bag, I reckon I hev it 
still.” 

The girl rose to her feet, pressing her 
hands against her eyes, her memory 
returning to the anguished effort of her 
father to speak in the last hours of his 
life, and understanding for the first 
time the nature of the information he 
endeavored to impart. Silver’s thoughts 
were also far away with the old man, 
whose sternness had been tempered 
by a sense of probity so generous and 
uncommon, and who had endured suf- 
fering and deprivation rather than 
touch the money which had been en- 
trusted to him with the care of the 
orphan boy. And then his heart shook 
in the thought that not probity alone, 
but a deep, lasting love was at the back 
of the act. 

His reverie was broken by an inno- 


cent thrust from the girl by his 
side. 
“Did Mester Nasshiter know the 


money was in the desk as weel as the 
receipts, thinks ta?” 


Silver started, and again his brow 
crumpled up under the uneasy 
thought. 


“Na, na,” cried he sharply. “He 
could na know that. Eh, thank God 
the money’s still there.” 

His tone had in it a breathless relief. 
The next moment he was looking at her 
with a composed and cheery air such 
as he had worn when her amazed eyes 
first caught sight of his face, looking at 
her across the shoulders of the ab- 
horred Nasshiter. 

“I say, lass. I ’m thinking there ’s 
no call for a What with the 
movey thou ’s scrat togedder and my 
wage in my pocket, and the receipts 
duly signed, and fifty good pounds in 
gold in this bag, and a matter of four 
hundred and fifty in Bank of England 
notes. we ‘st do fairly weel.” 


sale. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 

That night Silence slept the dream- 
less profound sleep of joy and exhaus- 
tion to wake at dawn, first to the ha- 
bitual shadow of heavy trouble, and 
then to its soft dispersal under yester- 
day’s amazing event. 

Silver, on the contrary, did not sleep 
so well. He paced his old chamber or 
sat by the open window listening to the 
familiar sounds, each one of which, as 


_a finger striking on a harp-string, drew 


some bitter-sweet note of memory after 
it. On the whole, the matter of his 
thought was a fair weaving, in mingled 
light and shadow it may be, but 
sweetly colored and with shining points, 
and yet, as a gossamer web tangled on 
a thorn, so was it caught back on that 
uneasy thought which had come into 
his mind with Silence’s first mention of 
the bureau. 

Why had Nasshiter made repeated 
attempts to secure the bureau and 
risked so much in his final assault? 

To this there was but one reply. Sil- 
ver felt assured that the beginning of 
the rascal’s manceuvres had been no 
more than the bounce of a bully striv- 
ing to frighten a girl into the resigna- 
tion of her rights. Following circum- 
stances had lent coherence to the plot. 
The very courage she had shown in 
resisting him, the well-meant efforts of 
Mr. Daker, informed him that his lhe 
was believed. And thereupon it be- 
came urgent to intrench the falsehood. 
The receipts existed, as he knew; to 
obtain and destroy them was his next 
move, and Silence’s preparations to pay 
the false debts suggested an opportu- 
nity. 

The series of his acts could not but 
convince Silver that the man had 
knowledge of the secret of the bureau 
and had assumed that its possession 
would restore the incriminating papers 
to his hand. Probably, having ac- 
quired them, he would have found an 
excuse to return the desk and so have 
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kept on the safe side of the wind. 

The thought of the blow his appear- 
ance had dealt the rascal would here 
have occasioned him some hilarious 
triumph, had not the pleasant web of 
his thinking been obstinately caught on 
a single thorny question. 

How had Nasshiter learnt the secret 
of the bureau? Vainly did he strive to 
release his thoughts from the inquiry. 

The sting of the matter lay in the 
fact that he himself had been in his 
adopted father’s confidence, and in a 
moment of youthful ardor, betrayed by 
love, had let slip the secret in the ear 
of another. How far away was the 
hour when he had—possibly—sown this 
seed of trouble for Silence! He recalled 
that eonscience, schooled by 
the stern methods of his father, 
had rebuked him in the instant 
of his lapse. It was to Nanna’s 
ear he had let the secret slip. 
But was it possible that she would 
wantonly and cruelly betray it? He 
shook off the idea, shocked that it had 
intruded into his mind. There were 
ways in which the leakage might acci- 
dentally have occurred, and in this 
thought he threw himself upon his bed 
and slept. 

On waking, his first thought was 
again of Nanna. Where was she? No 
one had told him news of her, and be- 
cause the question had lain uppermost 
in his mind, his tongue refused to utter 


his 


it. 

That fact had kept the neighbors 
dumb in their turn. 

But, in truth, in seven years the 


memory of Nanna had faded, was al- 
most forgotten. Even had she been 
remembered, silence about her from 
one as closely connected as Silver with 
the inmates at the Farm would seem 


natural to all, nor would any have 


eared to trespass uninvited on the sub- 
ject, or to recall her name. 

But Silver knew nothing of the past. 
As he dressed, he listened for the sound 
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of her step, and, coming to the kitchen, 
opened the door with a face of expec- 
tation. A glance sufficed, and his 
heart went quiet and cold again. It 
was Silence who was toasting the oat- 
bread as Nanna had been wont to do in 
the far-off happy days. He came up to 
her, and with a grave smile took the 
toasting-fork from her hand. 

“A sailor’s a Jack-of-all-trades,” said 
he. 

He wanted to be near the silhouette 
on the mantel-shelf and to look unob- 
served into the lovely features. 

But the business of the day was 
pressing. It was necessary that he 
should give immediate notice that the 
sale would be abandoned, and he rode 
off early on old Whinnery’s cob to cali 
on Mr. Daker, return the money depos- 
ited for the bureau, and relate the 
events of the previous day. The aston- 
ishing story heartened the good man, 
and was the occasion of many expres- 
sions of gratitude to Providence and 
the like. Nor was he without some 
sense of satisfaction when Silver con- 
fided to him the duty of calling on 
Nasshiter to inform him of the discov- 
ery of the receipts. 

“That I will gladly do, Mr. Whin- 
nery,” said the parson. “‘He hath 
digged a pit and hath fallen into it 
himself.’ I shall find occasion to offer 
some searching observations, seasoned, 
it may be, with representations of what 
is like to befall if he tries again to in- 
terfere with the rights of the Whinnery 
family in Hauksgarth. You do not 
prosecute, I suppose.” 

“Na,” said Silver, “he ’s nobbut a 
sap-head to have tried the trick. When 
it ’s known in the country-side there ’!] 
be sic a scrowe [disturbance] as niv- 
ver, and he ‘ll likely lay it to mind in 
future that  there’s nought licks 
straightforrad wark.” 

From Mr. Daker’s gate Silver went 
on towards Carnforth, but carried a 
troubled countenance, for the clergy- 
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man had called him by the name of 
Whinnery—a name which for seven 
years he had lost use of, and that con- 
fused and disconcerted him. He had 
the sense of being caught on a stream 
of unforeseen circumstance and of be- 
ing carried along without volition, the 
obligations of the moment compelling 
him. 

The business connected with the sale 
and the distance he must ride kept him 
absent two days, At Carnforth he saw 
the auctioneer, and a dealer or two in- 
terested in the sale, and from there, the 
postal facilities being convenient, dis- 
patched letters to the Lancaster deal- 
ers, who were expecting to attend. 
Finding that some expense had already 
entailed, he grimly determined 
Nasshiter should himself defray 
these costs. And this, to make a long 
story short, he effected, Nasshiter’s 
alarm being sufficiently aroused by Mr. 
Daker’s representations to bring him to 
the reimbursement without a word of 
resistance, though with a heart full of 
spleen and anguish of defeat. 

In the evening of the second day 
Silver returned to the Farm, to find 
Silence awaiting him in the kitchen and 
to meet her happy welcome with a 
heart at once gratified and dismayed. 

“It ‘ll be all reet over the sale, Si- 
best he 


been 
that 


lence,” said he, avoiding as 
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could the light of her eyes; “thou ’s ne 
call to fret no more. To-morrow I ‘ll 
overlook the wark.” 

“Aye,” said she, 
and John “ll agree. 
on John.” 

“Na doubt,” said Silver hastily. 

Again the sense of being sucked back 
into the old life, without choice, over- 
came him. He sat down on old Whin- 
nery’s chair, after hanging old Whin- 
nery’s whip in its place upon the wall. 
Each moment, as it seemed, took him 
by the hand and drew him on and on. 

“What art agate on there?” he asked 
Silence idly. 

“Stockings for thee,” she tranquilly 
“I ‘ve anudder pair ready, 


“I’m hoping thou 
Fadder set store 


responded. 
too.” 

He said nothing. 
day quiet was indescribably soothing. 
He desired to destroy the impression of 
moving through some enchanted region 
by pointing a question about Nanna, 
but shrank utterly from the necessary 
speech. And when supper was over, 
he abruptly bade her goodnight, and, 
with an excuse of fatigue, went to his 
room. Here he strove once more to 
clear up his thoughts, but fell into a 
mazed reverie concerning the fairness 
of Silence’s looks and of her compan- 


Her air of every- 


ionable sweetness and quiet. 
Emma Brooke 


(To be continued.) 





ZIONISM AND TERRITORIALISM. 


In connection with the ninth Zionist 
Congress recently held at Hamburg, I 
have been asked to provide the outside 
public with a bird’s-eye view of the 
Zionist movement. I do so with some 
reluctance, as My own personal doings 
cannot be dissociated from it, but I 
will endeavor to be as objective as pos- 
sible. 

The Zionist movement—the greatest 
in Jewish history since the all but suc- 


cessful attempt of Bar-Cochba in 133 
to reconquer Palestine from Hadrian's 
Romans—was founded in 1897 by Dr. 
Herzl, an Austrian playwright and 
member of the staff of the Neue Freie 
Presse. He was a man of striking 
personal beauty, towering like Saul 
over the bulk of his brethren, with a 
long black beard and glowing eyes, and 
the face of the old Assyrian Kings on 
bas-reliefs. His was 


the manner 
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courtly, his conversation fascinating, 
and he exercised a magnetic effect upon 
all with whom he came into contact, 
from Emperors down to the poor Jews 
who stooped to kiss the hem of his 
garment. The Jews of Vienna were at 
that time in the throes of a fierce 
outburst of Anti-Semitism, and Dr. 
Herzl felt his human dignity outraged 
by the attempt to treat even the cul- 
tured Jew as a pariah. The Dreyfus 
case had begun to reveal the true posi- 
tion of the Jew even in the land of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity; while in 
Russia, where half the race, or nearly 
six millions of Jews, lay penned in a 
“Pale,” the situation was hopeless— 
economic and spiritual persecution, va- 
ried by wholesale massacre. 

Dr. Herzl was wrought up to write 
a book called The Jewish State. which 
appeared in 1896. In it he appealed to 
the Jews of the world to emigrate en 
masse to some one chosen centre of colo- 
nization—say, the Argentine or Pales- 
tine—and he drew up a complicated 
plan for regulating both this exodus and 
the settlement in the new land. He 
pointed out the grim law of all Jewish 
emigration that shirked colonization— 
that, following the line of least resist- 
ance, it flowed from lands of greater 
Anti-Semitism to lands of lesser Anti- 
Semitism, but that in so doing it soon 
brought up the level of Anti-Semitism 
in the new land to the same level as in 
the lands left behind. He urged there- 
fore that Jews should once for all take 
their fate in their own hands, become a 
majority somewhere instead of a mi- 
nority everywhere, and, by establishing 
“a publicly-recognized legally-secured 
for the Jewish people,” close 
twenty centuries of tragic history with 
a radical and heroic remedy. 

With the publication of this book 
Dr. Herzl conceived his work finished. 
He was a writer, not a man of action. 
Among his fellow-Jews were to 
found some of the ablest men of affairs, 


home 


be 
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some of the greatest financiers in the 
world; owners of ships and railways 
and mines and factories and interna- 
tional industries and newspapers. 
They had only to put their forces to- 
gether under the inspiration and teach- 
ing of his book. “If you only will it,” 
ran his motto, “it ceases to be a fairy- 
tale.” As nobody, however, stepped 
forward to turn the fairy-tale into re- 
ality, Dr. Herzl was gradually driven 
into action himself. “Unlike Shakes- 
peare’s Christopher Sly,” he once said 
to me, “who woke from tinkering into 
a dream-world. I have awakened from 
a dream-world into tinkering.” In 
1897 he presided at Basle over the first 
International Congress of the Jewish 
people. And from that moment his 
awakening began. 

Not that some two hundred Jews did 
not rally to his banner, but with a few 
creditable exceptions the leaders of 
Jewry were conspicuously absent. The 
Congress, indeed, could only find refuge 
in Basle because the Swiss Jewry was 
too insignificant to exclude it. The 
rich Jews, when religious, cried out 
that Zionism was an attempt to force 
the hand of Providence; when irreli- 
gious, that it was a political madness 
calculated to bring Jewish patriotism 
under suspicion and to intensify Anti- 
Semitism. The Neue Freie Presse be- 
longed to a Jew, and it is typical of the 
attitude of the wealthy Jews that, 
though this organ could not part with 
its popular feuilletonist, its columns re- 
mained closed to Zionism, and there 
came a time when it was the only 
newspaper in Europe that failed to en- 
lighten its readers as to the ideas and 
operations of the Zionists. At the first 
Congress a few modern spirits like 
Herzl’s friend and colleague on the 
Neue Freie Presse, Dr. Max Nordau, 
contributed a powerful intellectual 
backing; but the vast majority of 


Herzl’s supporters were comparatively 
poor men without any political grasp, 
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who cared less for the Jewish people 
than for Palestine, at the colonization of 
which by small struggling groups they 
had indeed long been working. By 
this majority, therefore, without any 
inquiry as to the possibility of acquir- 
ing Palestine for the Jewish people, or 
of its ability to support a large Jewish 
population, the “Jewish State” of Dr. 
Herzl’s book was definitely limited to 
Palestine. The acquisition of a Char- 
ter for Palestine became the keynote 
of the movement. 

The Congresses were at first held an- 
nually, gathering in volume and mo- 
mentum. Ladies were admitted as del- 
egates with equal suffrage, a note- 
worthy evolution in a race still so 
largely Oriental. A “Jewish Colonial 
Bank”—with powers, as its name im- 
plied, of colonizing in any territory on 
earth—was established as the financial 
instrument of the movement. Despite 
its broad prospectus, designed to at- 
tract all who felt interest in the alle- 
viation, if not the Palestinian solution, 
of the Jewish problem, the shares al- 
most failed to go to allotment. The 
capital was fixed at two million pounds, 
but even to-day little more than a quar- 
ter of a million has been paid up. On 
the other hand, the average number of 
shares held being only two, the com- 
pany enjoys the distinction of being 
the largest on earth, as well as the 
most cosmopolitan. (Simultaneously 
with the attempt to float this bank for 
the redemption of the Jewish people, a 
Jewish firm famous for its Christmas 
ecards turned its business into a com- 
pany. The million and a-half asked for 
were subscribed in two days, and the 
new centre of the company’s business 
was formally consecrated by the Chief 
Rabbi.) A National Fund was also es- 
tablished for the purpose of acquiring 
land in Palestine, but its total to-day 
would probably hardly suffice to pur- 
chase a few thousand acres. 


There has, however, long existed in 
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Jewry an institution called the Jewish 
Colonization Association, or, for short, 
the I. C. A., with a capital of ten mil- 
lion pounds, founded by the late Baron 
de Hirsch for the gradual transfer of 
the Jews of Russia to some land of ref- 
uge. As the petty colonies created by 
this organization in a dozen different 
parts of the earth showed not the faint- 
est sign of ever evolving into the neces- 
sary haven, I entered the Zionist move- 
ment with the suggestion that the ten 
millions should henceforward be de- 
voted to Dr. Herzl’s movement. All 
my pleadings, in the columns of The 
Times or on platforms, fell on deaf ears, 
though the passage of ten more fruit- 
less years has only accentuated the fail- 
ure of the I. C. A.’s old policy. 

Dr. Herzl's personal magnetism was, 
however, a greater asset than even ten 
millions, and by its exercise upon the 
leading personages of Europe, he all 
but reached the goal he had set him- 
self. The Emperor of Germany ac- 
tually promised him to use his influence 
with the Sultan of Turkey to acquire 
Palestine for the Jews, and planned a 
dramatic announcement on the soil of 
the Holy Land itself. The theatrical 
Emperor and the Imperialist play- 
wright did indeed meet in Palestine, 
but by this time the Kaiser, cooled no 
doubt by his Jewish entourage, had 
found another dramatic deed to do on 
the holy soil, and Herzl was thrown 
over. With Abdul-Hamid himself Dr. 
Herzl had two interviews. As the 
Zionist leader put his hand to his breast 
to extract a document from an inner 
pocket, the Sultan started back, pale 
as death. But once convinced that he 
was not to be assassinated, the Sultan 
succumbed to his visitor’s fascinations. 
He offered to allow the Jews to estab- 
lish colonies in Mesopotamia, but iso- 
lated in space and without inner con- 
nection. Dr. Herzl replied that his 
mandate from the Jewish people was 


for Palestine only. At the second in- 
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terview the Sultan hinted that the price 
of the coveted Charter could not be un- 
der two million pounds, and he quite 
nakedly asked Dr. Herzl to arrange 
with the Jewish financiers for the con- 
version of certain Turkish bonds, the 
European holders of which had ac- 
quired too much power over the Porte. 
Dr. Herzl appealed to me for help in 
arranging this, but my Stock Exchange 
influence—like the result of his fresh 
appeal to the Jewish public for two 
millions—was nil. Further  negotia- 
tions with the shifty Sultan only con- 
vinced Dr. Herzl that Palestine was not 
to be had, even at a price, and his 
thoughts began to travel towards the 
purlieus of Palestine—places like Cy- 
prus and Sinai, which, while not alienat- 
ing Zionist sentiment, had the further 
advantage of being under British suze- 
rainty. And Dr. Herzl, by his visits 
to Londov, where the financial institu- 
tions of Zionism had been established, 
had become a great admirer of Brit- 
ain and British political institutions. 
Cyprus and Sinai might be entirely dis- 
proportionate either to the Jewish prob- 
lem or the national sentiment, but at 
least they could serve as_ half-way 
houses to Palestine. Cyprus proved 
impossible owing to the pro-Hellenic 
ardor of the natives, and so Dr. Herzl 
was reduced to the Sinai Peninsula, 
and he projected to lead the Jews to 
Palestine through the same wilderness 
that the Jews had crossed more than 
thirty centuries before. Unfortunately 
it was still a wilderness. The expedi- 
tion, which set out to investigate it, 
included Colonel Goldsmid, who had 
once managed Baron de Hirsch’s colo- 
nies in the Argentine and who was an 
enthusiastic Zionist. Too feverishly 
impatient to await its return, Dr. Herzl 
took ship for Egypt, and besought 
Lord Cromer’s sympathies in Cairo. 
Nor did the barren nature of the Re- 
port destroy his fiery zeal. It fell to 


my lot to summarize the results of the 
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expedition, and the best I could say 
was that a small section of the north- 
east coast known as El-Arisch might 
possibly under irrigation support a few 
thousand souls, and that its position on 
the borders of Palestine might attract 
Jews to this outpost of future Empire. 
The Khedive’s Government, however, 
which had still a nominal voice in 
Egypt, refused to allow the waters of 
the Nile to be diverted for the neces- 
sary irrigation, and in the absence of 
any insistence on the part of Lord Cro- 
mer the project fell through. 

It happened, however, that Dr. Herzl 
had enlisted the sympathies of Joseph 
Chamberlain, then, at the time of the 
Boer War, the uncrowned King of Eng- 
land. Chamberlain, who had divined a 
fellow-spirit in the Zionist leader, and 
who was himself not without a touch 
of Jewish blood, was attracted by Dr. 
Herz]’s romantic love of Britain. 
“Were we under England,” Dr. Herzl 
told him, “I would myself take up a 
gun to fight for the Empire.” And so, 
when the Imperialist statesman made 
his famous trip of pacification to South 
Africa after the Boer War, and, pass- 
ing through East Africa, found himself 
journeying through a beautiful British 
territory, empty of Britons, or even 
white men, he thought to himself: 
“Here is the very land for Dr. Herzl.” 
Dr. Herzl, disheartened by the Sinai 
fiasco, grasped eagerly at the sugges- 
tion, and instructed his loyal hench- 
man, Mr. L. J. Greenberg (who had 
already represented him in Cairo) to 
earry on the new negotiation. Dr. 
Herz] asked that the proposition should 
be drawn up Officially as an offer from 
the British Government, and that the 
Foreign Office should delimit a precise 
tract. Through the friendly zeal of 
the late Lord Perey and the profes- 
sional services of a Welsh solicitor 
named Lloyd George, then a member 
of the Opposition, this was done, and 
the Uasin Gishu plateau, an absolutely 
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unpopulated, healthy, and temperate 
region of some six thousand square 
miles in area, was formally offered to 
the Jewish Colonial Trust at the sixth 
Zionist Congress in 1903. For the first 
time in 1,830 years a land which, al- 
though inadequate in itself, might, 
through the vast stretches of unoccu- 
pied Hinterland, have become a nucleus 
of re-concentration, was placed at the 
disposal of a despised and hunted peo- 
ple—a land, moreover, backed by all 
the resources of the British Empire. 
Dr. Herzl, though aware of the shock 
the project would bring to perfervid 
Palestinian nationalism, was mani- 
festly dismayed by the violence of the 
explosion. The Congress was thrown 
into confusion. The East African 
project (always curiously miscalled the 
“Uganda” project) was denounced as a 
betrayal of Zion. Pietists collapsed 
weeping on the floor of Congress. There 
were wailings and gnashings of teeth, 
and garments were rent for the lost 
Zion. The very delegates from blood- 
reeking Kishineff refused to accept the 
new land of refuge. The hysteria 
gathered. At midnight on that fate- 
ful day I saw the poor worn-out leader 
still defending his honor against a 
horde of gesticulating Russians. Later 
in the week, when comparative calm 
had been restored, Dr. Herzl forced 
through a resolution, in the teeth of a 
powerful minority, empowering the 
Congress to investigate the magnani- 
mous offer of the British Government. 
At the close of the Congress he held up 
his right hand and cried in Hebrew: 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may 
my right hand forget its cunning.” It 
was his last public word. Before the 
expedition to East Africa could set out 
he was dead. Worn out by his labors, 
and his opponents both within and with- 
out the movement, his private fortune 
sacrificed, his once happy home-life 
largely broken up, he passed away in 
Vienna at the early age of forty-four. 
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Zionist students watched day and night 
over his body, and a great weeping pro- 
cession, recruited from many lands, 
bore him to the home which he hoped 
would not be his last. For his will 
directs that when the Jewish people 
makes its way to Palestine his bones 
shall be borne with it. Already he has 
passed into a legend, the end of which 
is not yet. 

At the Congress which followed his 
death, the question of East Africa came 
up for settlement. The country had 
been investigated by an expedition, the 
funds for which were refused by the 
Jewish Colonization Association on the 
ground that it could have nothing to do 
with politics, and ultimately supplied— 
to the eternal disgrace of the Jewish 
people—by a Christian lady. But the 
personnel of the expedition remained 
partially Zionist, and hence a preju- 
diced and carping Report took the place 
of scientific truth. The Congress was 
only too glad of a pretext for getting 
rid of the whole project. Dr. Max 
Nordau, doubtless with the memory of 
the pistol-shot aimed at him by a Zion- 
ist fanatic, which wounded a _ by- 
stander, tried to dissuade me from sup- 
porting it. But a small minority, of 
which I had the honor to be chosen 
President, formed itself into the “Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization” (or I. T. 
O.), with the object of saving the East 
Africa plateau for the Jewish people, 
or else of obtaining other territories in 
response to the urgent need of Jewish 
emigration, which, pouring from Russia 
alone at the rate of 100,000 a year, 
could find no welcome anywhere. The 
new organization was in no way hostile 
to Palestine if it could be acquired: it 
did not even speak of “the Jewish peo- 
ple.” Its formula simply ran: “To ac- 
quire a territory on an autonomous ba- 
sis for those Jews who cannot or will 
not remain in the lands in which they 
live at present.” The Zionists, however, 
chose to receive the I. T. O. as a rival 
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to be avnihilated, and in a panic lest 
Zionists of the Territorial persuasion 
should one day form the majority of 
their own Congress, they sought to 
stamp out all changes of opinion in ad- 
vance by altering the articles of their 
bank to exclude all countries save Pal- 
estine and its adjacent lands. But un- 
der English law the articles of a com- 
pany cannot be altered without resort 
to the Court of Chancery. So when 
the application came before the Court 
I opposed it, and after a two days’ 
hearing I succeeded in convincing the 
judge that the proposed limitation of 
the original programme was against the 
interests of the shareholders and the 
Jewish people. The Zionist bank has 
thus remained perforce Territorial, 
though so far no penny of its funds has 
ever been used except in relation to 
Palestine. 

Meantime the I. T. O., relying on 
funds of its own, had not been idle. 
Distinguished adherents had been 
gained, and in every part of the world 
I had been privileged to receive the 
loyal co-operation of the most intellec- 
tual elements. The collaboration from 
the very first of that ardent anti-Zion 
ist, Mr. Lucien Wolf, was peculiarly 
welcome, as closing a period of polit- 
ical controversy between two old 
friends, while the subsequent adhesion 
of Sir Matthew Nathan encouraged me 
in the hope—which was not discour- 
aged at the Colonial Office—that he 
might one day be appointed Governor 
of a British-Jewish colony. A first 
rough examination was made of the po- 
tentialities of the entire globe to fur- 
nish the desired land of refuge. The 
history of the preliminary negotiations, 
which embraced interviews and -cor- 
respondence with the leading statesmen 
of the British Empire and other coun- 
tries, cannot be written here. Suffice 


it to say that the question gradually ap- 
peared to 
choice among a dozen places, 


narrow itself down to a 
all more 
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or less imperfect. A Geographical 
Commission, headed by Lord Roths- 
child for England and the Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus for America, was _ institu- 
ted to advise upon the final choice. UlI- 
timately two territories were bracketed 
equal—-the terra ineognita of Cyrenaica, 
in the North-East of Tripoli, and the 
Biblical Mesopotamia, some considera- 
tion being given to the fact that both 
these territories were under the same 
rule as Palestine and sufficiently near 
to it to pacify and win over the Zion- 
ists. As my negotiations with Redjeb 
Pasha, the Governor of Tripoli, were 
very favorably advanced, and as he 
was even pressing for an answer, it 
was resolved to give the priority in in- 
vestigation to Cyrenaica. The inte- 
rior of the country was closed to Euro- 
peans, but under the auspices of the 
Governor of Tripoli all difficulties, if 
not all dangers, disappeared, and the 
I. T. O. caravan, under the guidance of 
the eminent British geologist and ex- 
plorer, Professor Gregory, penetrated 
mysterious regions long untrodden of 
Christian feet. 

No expedition ever started with 
higher hopes. Cyrenaica occupied a 
magnificent situation on the Mediter- 
ranean. It was a land of such beauty 
and such fertility that the ancients had 
here located the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. Internecine wars had left it 
almost empty of population and full 
only of the ruins of classical cities. Its 
climate was universally praised: it was 
within a short sail of Palestine, and 
here the Jews might build themselves 
up again as a people “upon an autono- 
mous basis.” 

Into the wilds of this legendary land 
the expedition plunged eagerly. When 
it returned to comparative civilization 
it found that the Turkish Revolution 
had broken out in its absence, and that 
Tripoli was not a constitutional coun- 
try. Our friend Redjeb Pasha had 
been summoned to Constantinople to 
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be Minister of War in the first Cabinet, 
and as the revolution was entirely mil- 
itary, he held practically the first place 
in the Government. Nothing could ap- 
parently have been more propitious for 
the I. T. O., and I cabled him my con- 
gratulations. Alas! Redjeb Pasha 
died two days after his arrival at Con- 
stantinople, and Professor Gregory re- 
turned to England with the news that 
the Cyrenaica project literally could not 
“hold water.” The soil was spongy, 
the rainfall of the wet season sank to 
irrecoverable depths, and so in the dry 
season a perpetual menace of drought 
hung over map and field. To establish 
a large colony in Cyrenaica was impos- 
sible; even irrigation was out of the 
question. The tradition of a dense 
population in Roman and Greek times 
must have been exaggerated. But in 
every other aspect legend had not lied, 
and, did it but have water, Cyrenaica 
would be an earthly Paradise. A few 
ancient vases and lamps, dug out of 
their repose of two thousand years, 
stand on my shelf as a melancholy me- 
mento of an abandoned hope. 
Mesopotamia, then, alone remains the 
one “blesséd word.” For the original 
Zionist organization has not advanced 
a single step in Palestine. The re- 
jection of East Africa has been its one 
piece of practical work. ‘The Turkish 
Constitution was hailed as the salva- 
tion of Zionism, substituting as it did a 
Parliament for the caprices of an auto- 
cratic Sultan. But its was soon seen 
that these hopes were the last delusions 
of despair. Herr Wolffsohn, the inde- 
fatigable leader who succeeded Dr. 
Herzl, and who brought to the cause 
both passionate enthusiasm and a sober 
knowledge of affairs, spent several 
months recently in Constantinople, try- 
ing to obtain some concession in Pales- 
tine, however small. But he came to 
the Ninth Congress with empty hands. 
The Turks are frantically Ottoman; 
they dream of a united, homogeneous 
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Empire, and, so far from desiring fresh 
national concentrations, the privileged 
aggregations of Greeks, Armenians, 
&c., are so many thorns in their sides. 
Instead of conceding Palestine to the 
Jews they are starting a register of all 
Jews who enter the Holy Land, doubt- 
less to enforce the already existing law 
which prohibits them from remaining 
longer than three months. 

The Hamburg Congress naturally 
found itself without straw for its 
bricks. Even the Territorial opposition, 
on which Zionism has supported itself 
during five empty years, had been re- 
moved. For though Zionism shirked 
the Mesopotamia question, it could not 
well work itself up against a territory 
within its own constitutional sphere. 
The Congress could therefore only end 
in a collapse. “The Ninth Congress,” 
said the sympathetic Jewish Chronicle, 
“has left the Zionist organization 
rudely shocked and shaken.” If there 
was any semblance of vitality it was 
produced by the dissensions of the Rus- 
sian and West-European factions over 
the modus operandi, which served to 
gloss over the fact that there is no 
modus operandi; that neither Ussischb- 
kin’s policy of immediate practical 
work in Palestine, nor Wolffsohn’s po- 
litical Fabianism holds the ghost of a 
If Wolffsohn and 
accommodate 


chance of success. 
Ussischkin could only 
their differences, it would be the death- 
blow of Zionism. For Zionism would 
then have to face the objective reali- 
ties. And these are hopeless. 
Palestine, with its paltry, semi-sterile 
area of 10,000 square miles, is already 
in the possession of 600,000 Arabs and 
other non-Jews, who own over 98 per 
cent. of the soil, so that even were Tur- 
key willing instead of hostile, and Ger- 
many and Russia acquiescent instead of 
adverse, it would require, under the 
most improbably prosperous conditions, 
half a century of peaceful penetration 
before the Jews could even be on an 
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equality with the non-Jews. Prior to 
the Turkish Revolution, it is just con- 
ceivable that a Jewish Government 
might have ruled Palestine as a few 


' white men rule Natal, but under the 


new constitution the only local auton- 
omy possible would be Arab. 

And it is significant that an Arab 
candidate for Jerusalem put upon his 
platform the enlargement of Palestine 
into a vilayet, so as to include an in- 
creased Arab population. The two 
Arab journals in Palestine, Hl Emsayi 
and El Karmel (now defunct), were 
both Anti-Jewish (one almost slips into 
saying, Anti-Semitic). Moreover, the 
seventy Arab deputies in the Ottoman 
Parliament form a league for the de- 
fence of Arab interests, so that, for 
example, the member for Tripoli joined 
in the protest against the concessions to 
the British steamers on the Tigris. 
There are no less than four Arab jour- 
nals published in Cairo, El Lewan, El 
Moyad, El Doustour, and El Minbar, all 
laboring to promote the Renaissance of 
Islam, and their articles are translated 
by the Persian, Indian, and Tartar 
journals, while a group of Young Arabs 
in Paris, emulating the Young Turks, 
have likewise an organ in French. The 
12,000 pupils of the most ancient sem- 
inary of E£l-Azrhar in Cairo, hailing 
from all parts of the Mussulman world, 
contribute to spread everywhere the 
fear lest the Jews should seize Jerusa- 
lem, that sacred city of the three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Islam. Still 
fiercer is the opposition of the Arab 
Christians, the fiercest of all, and not 
least formidable, the opposition of the 
Ottoman Jews, whose four deputies in 
Parliament—the members for Bagdad, 
Salonica, Smyrna, and Constantinople 
—are all violently Anti-Zionist. But 
even did the population a century hence 
become preponderantly Jewish, Pales- 
tine would be holding at most one out 
of the twelve Jewish millions, and 
every third Palestinian would still be a 


non-Jew, and such of the eleven mil- 
lion Jews as had not been absorbed 
would still be scattered and oppressed. 
As a practical political solution of the 
Jewish question, therefore, Palestinian 
Zionism is already bankrupt, and had 
Dr. Herzl’s Zionism been limited to 
Palestine, his remedy for the Judensch- 
merz might already be written down a 
failure. It will become a failure finally 
and irremediably, if his followers, by 
neglecting the fast-vanishing historical 
opportunities that remain in an over- 
exploited world, insist on killing Zion- 
ism for the sake of Zion. On their 
heads rests the responsibility of giving 
the coup de grace to a dying people. 
That responsibility will be all the 
greater because on the borders of Deu- 
teronomic Palestine a land exists able 
to receive tenfold the population of Pal- 
estine, and on which the Young Turks, 
already less jealous for Mesopotamia 
than for Palestine. may not improba- 
bly allow the establishment of a Jew- 
ish land of refuge upon a basis of local 
autonomy under the Ottoman flag. 
or unless the Young Turks have even 
less cOmmon sense than money, the 
enormous advantages to their Empire 
of permitting the peaceful penetration 
of an industrial and  non-militant 
white population must be’ borne home 
to them. After all, Mesopotamia 
scarcely exists to-day as a country. It 
has to be re-created. The regeneration 
of Mesopotamia under the irrigation 
and railway schemes of Sir William 
Willcocks is a notion that has now pen- 
etrated to the man in the street. That 
project forms the basis of my report 
to our Geographical Commission in 
1907. Not that I can endorse the great 
engineer's finance. Ne sutor. ultra 
crepidam (with an accent on the dam)! 
Sir Wiliam estimates the profits of rail- 
ways without reference to the cost of 
freights or the presence of population, 
and speaks as if the increment of land 
values would occur, even in Robinson 


























Zionism and Territorialism. 


Crusoe’s island. ‘The truth is, that 
only the immigration of a Jewish pop- 
ulation would make Mesopotamia pay. 
No other labor-force is available with- 
out a color problem, no other capital is 
available without graver political com- 
plications for the Turks than a Jewish 
immigration. 

Rut this immigration must be con- 
centrated; it cannot be diffused, as the 
Turks ure good enough to desire, 
through those parts of the Empire 
where it may serve to offset the Greek 
or other preponderance. To create 
Turks of the Jewish persuasion would 
be indeed an anti-climax, whether for 
Zionism or Territorialism. It is true 
that the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion which, under the stimulus of the 
new Jewish interest in Mesopotamia, 
has sent out a commission of investi- 
gation, may found a petty and pur- 
poseless colony in Mesopotamia or An- 
atolia, and that a small German rival 
of the I. C. A., with all its faults and 
none of its funds, may establish a still 
pettier and still more purposeless set- 
tlement in Syria or Macedonia, but 
there will be no popular wave of immi- 
gration towards the Ottoman Empire 
unless Zionism and Territorialism give 
the word. Nor can the I. C. A., with 
its funds locked up and sterilized in a 
chaos of miscellaneous charities, com- 
mand the millions which would be 
available for irrigation and railway- 
building at the call of an international 
Jewry guided by those captains of 
finance who have hitherto stood aside 
from colonization schemes but who are 
now ready to back up any sound pro- 
ject. Hakki Pasha, the new Grand 
Vizier, a man of superior intellect and 
modern views, who under the old 
régime was once Legal Adviser to the 
Porte, may be trusted to advise the 
Porte soundly now. Should he advise 
in favor of a Jewish autonomous settle- 
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ment, I am convinced that Zionists 
would unite with Territorialists as 
cheerfully as Anti-Zionists with Zion- 
ists. But nations are not always guided 
by economic advantages, and it is al- 
ways possible that Turkey will refuse 
the proposed Jewish alliance. 

In that event a few territorial poten- 
tialities in the New World will still re- 
main, but none that may hope to focus 
all Jewish forces in one great effort— 
unless, indeed, the Zionists bow to 
the inevitable. Such a miracle, how- 
ever, is beyond all hoping, and for a 
petty and already divided people to 
aim at rival national centres would 
be ridiculous. If the Zionists insist 
on Palestine or nothing, it will prob- 
ably be nothing. 

Foreseeing the possibility of such a 
dismal ending to Zionist and Territo- 
rialist efforts alike, the I. T. O. three 
years ago commenced to divert the 
stream of Jewish emigration, which 
now congests New York and other 
Eastern cities of the States, towards 
those half-populated regions west of 
the Mississippi, which the Jewish la- 
bor-force can enrich. Galveston is the 
chosen port of entry, and to give this 
lesson in geography and economics to 
Russian Jewry has required enormous 
patience. This apparently simple di- 
version of a human current involves 
countless problems and necessitates 
committees in many towns of Russia, 
in frontier towns, in German towns 
and ports, a head office in London, and 
last, but not least, reception commit- 
tees in many towns of America, under 
the presidency of that prince of phil- 
anthropists and of American patriots, 
M. Jacob H. Schiff. 

If the only future for the Jews is 
peaceful citizenship as a religious mi- 
nority, it is better they should become 
more American than the Americans, 
than more Ottoman than the Ottomans. 

Israel Zangwill. 
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White Duck. 


WHITE DUCK. 


The green color of earth is pale in this 
March month to what it will be a few 
weeks hence; nevertheless on this even- 
ing, a fortnight before the first day of 
spring, after a long day spent saunter- 
ing in quiet places in this Norfolk land, 
I seem to have been living in the green- 
est of worlds. Grass and the color 
of it is so grateful to me, and even 
necessary to my well-being, that when 
removed from the sight of it I am apt 
to fall into a languishing state, a dim 
and despondent mind, like one in prison 
or sick and fallen on the days 


Which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Meer glimmering and decays, 


How good for mind and body, then, to 
be abroad at this time when the in- 
creasing power of the sun begins to 
work a perceptible change in the color 
of earth! How natural that at such a 
season, just at the turn of the year, I 
should take an entire day in the fields 
solely to look at the grass, to rejoice in 
it again after the long wintry months, 
nourishing my mind on it even as old 
King Nebuchadnezzar nourished his 
body! The sight of it was all I went 
for, all I wanted, and whatever I saw 
besides pleased me only because it 
formed a suitable background, or made 
it seem brighter by contrast or served 
in some way to set it off. Old red- 
brick farmhouses, seen at a distance, 
nestling among evergreens and large, 
leafless trees, in many cases the deep, 
sloping roofs stained all over with or- 
ange-colored lichen; quiet little hamlets, 
too, half hidden beneath their great 
elms as under a reddish purple cloud; 
the endless gray, winding road, with 
low thorn hedges on either side, wind- 
ing with it, leafless and a deep purple 
brown in color except where ivy had 
grown over and covered them with 
dark green, brown-veined leaves sil- 


vered with the sunlight. A hundred 
things beside—red cows grazing on a 
green field, a flock of starlings wheel- 
ing about overhead and anon dropping 
to the ground; gulls, too, resting in an- 
other field, white and pale gray, their 
beaks turned to the wind: they were 
like little bird-shaped drifts of snow 
lying on the green turf, shining in the 
sun. For all day long the weather 
was perfect—a day of soft wind and 
bright sunshine following a spell of 
cold, rough weather with flooding 
rains; a soft blue sky peopled with 
white and pale gray clouds travelling 
before the wind. 

And seeing these things—seeing and 
forgetting as one sees whatever comes 
into the field of vision when eyes and 
mind are occupied with some other 
thing—the time went on until a little 
past noon, when I suddenly came upon a 
new sight which gave me a thrill and 
held me, and after I had passed on 
would not allow me to drop it out of 
my mind. All the objects I had seen 
that day, the lichened farmhouses and 
gray barns, trees and road and purple 
hedges, red and black cows in a green 
field, and gulls and rooks and distant 
low hills and pine-woods, with many 
more, had appeared to me but as a 
fringe and small parts of an irregular 
scattered pattern on the green mantle 
of earth. This new sight was of a 
different order, for it took me out of 
my spring-grass mood, and the green 
mantle which had seemed the chief 
thing was now but a suitable setting 
to this lovely object. 

This, then, is what I saw. In the 
middle of a green pasture I came on a 
pool of rain water, thirty or forty feet 
Jong, collected in a depression in the 
ground, of that blue color sometimes 
seen in a shallow pool in certain states 
of the atmosphere and sunlight—an in- 

















W hite 
describable and very wonderful tint, 
unlike the blue of a lake or of the 


deep sea, or of any blue flower or min- 
eral, but you perhaps think it more 
beautiful than any of these; and if it 
must be compared with something else 
it perhaps comes nearest to deep sap- 
phire blues. When an artist in search 
of a subject sees it he looks aside 
and, going on his way, tries to forget 
it, as when he sees the hedges hung 
with spiders’ lace sparkling with rain- 
bow-colored dewdrops, knowing that 
these effects are beyond the reach of 
his art. And on this fairy lake in the 
midst of the pale green field, its blue 
surface ruffled by the light wind. 
floated three or four white ducks; 
whiter than the sea-gulls, for they were 
all purest white, with no color ex- 
cept op their yellow beaks. The light 
wind ruffled their feathers too, a little, 
as they turned this way and that, dis- 
turbed at my approach; and just then, 
when I stood to gaze, the sun shone 
full out after the passing of a light 
cloud, and flushed the blue pool and 
floating birds, silvering the ripples and 
causing the plumage to shine as if with 
a light of its own. 

“I have never seen a more beautiful 
thing!” I exclaimed to myself; and now 
at the end of the long day it remains in 
my mind, vividly as when I looked at 
it at that moment when the sunbeams 
fell on it, and is so persistent that I 
have no choice but to write it down. 


The beauty I saw was undoubtedly 
due to the peculiar conditions-—to the 
blue color of the water, the ruffling 


wind, the whiteness of the plumage, and 
the sudden magic of the sunlight; but 
the effect would not have been so en- 
trancing if the floating birds had not 
also been beautiful in themselves—in 
shape and in their surpassing white- 
ness. 

Now I am quite sure the reader will 
smile and perhaps emit the sound we 
usually write pish—a little sibilant 
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sound expressing contempt. For though 
he will readily admit that the sun beau- 
tifies many things, he draws the line at 
a duck—the common one. 
Like all of us, he has his preposses- 
sions and can’t get away from them. 
Every impression, we are told by Pro- 
fessor James, no sooner enters the con- 
sciousness than it is drafted off in some 
determinate direction, making connec- 
tion with the other materials there, and 
finally producing a reaction. In this 
instance the impression is the story of 
a duck described as beautiful, the reac- 
tion an incredulous smile. The 
ticular connections it strikes into are 
determined by our past experiences and 


domestic 


par- 


the association of the present impres- 
with them. The 
arouses its old associates; they go to 
meet it; it is received by them, and re- 
arranged by the mind. It is the fate 
of every impression thus to fall into a 


sion impression 


mind preoccupied with memories, ideas, 


and interests. This mental escort is 
drawn from the mind’s ready-made 
stock. Our philosopher adds: “In all 


apperceptive operations of the mind a 
certain general law makes itself felt— 
the law of economy. In admitting a 
pew experience we instinctively seek to 
disturb as little as possible the pre-ex- 
isting stock of ideas.” 

All this is illuminating and helpful, 
since it enables me to see into my smil- 
ing reader’s mind and to indulge in a 
smile on my part. For with what in 
this case will the object described (a 
white duck) connect itself? What are 
the memories, ideas, interests, already 
in which will be 
its 


stock its associates 
and take it in? 
They are of the duck as he has seen, 
eaten, and known it all his life—the 
familiar duck of the farmyard, a heavy 
bird that waddles in its walk and is 
seen dibbling in horse-ponds or in any 
mud-puddle. It is the bird which the 
hen-wife fattens for the market while 
her husband is fattening the pigs. If 


and form escort 
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any pleasing memories or associations 
eounect themselves with it they are not 
of an esthetic character: they refer to 
the duck without its feathers, to its 
sniell and taste when eaten with green 
peas in their season. 

If I am asked how I escaped from 
these inconvenient, not to say degrad- 
ing, associations, the only answer 
would be that associations of another 
kind were probably formed at some 
early period. Perhaps when my infant 
eyes begun to look at the world, when 
I had no stock of ideas, no preposses- 
sions at all, except with regard to milk, 
I saw a white duck and was delighted 
at it. Iv any case the feeling for its 
beauty goes far back. I remember 
some years ago when strolling by the 
Itchen I stood to admire a white duck 
floating on the clear current where it is 
broad and shallow and where the flow- 
ering wild musk was abundant. The 
rich moist green of the plant made the 
white plumage seem whiter, and the 
flowers and the duck’s beak were both 
a very beautiful yellow. “If,” thought 
1, “the white duck were as rare in 
England as the white swallow, or even 
the white blackbird, half the inhabi- 
tants of Winchester would turn out and 
walk to this spot to see and admire so 
lovely a thing.” : 

Many anc many a time 
stopped in my walk or ride to admire 
such a sight, but the white ducks seen 
to-day, floating, sun-flushed, on a blue 
pool in a green field, had a higher love- 
liness, a touch of the extra-natural, and 
served to recall an old tradition of a 
primitive people concerning the coun- 
try of the sky, where the dead inhabit, 
and all trees and flowers abound as on 
earth, and all animals and birds, in- 
cluding ducks, but more beautiful than 
here below. Every one may know that 
the country is there because of the 


have I 


blueness; for the air, the void, has no 
all 


appears 


seen at a dis- 


and 


matter 
blue—water 


color, but 


tance trees 
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and mountains; only the sky country is 
at so vast a distance that we see noth- 
ing but the blue color of it. But there 
are openings or windows in the great 
plain, and these the stars, and 
through these windows the clear, bril- 


are 


liant light of that country shines 
down on us when it is dark. 
How do the dead get there—flying 


like soaring birds, up, up, up, until they 
come to it? They can certainly fly like 
birds, but no high-soaring bird and no 
disembodied spirit can rise by flying to 
so immense a height; yet when men 
die they have no thought and desire but 
for that country, and have no rest or 
pleasure here, but roam up and down 
the earth, flying from the sight of hu- 
man beings, even of their nearest re- 
lations and friends, because they are 
now invisible to mortal eyes, and tu 
find themselves unrecognized and un- 
heard when they speak and no longer 
remembered is intolerable to them. 
Therefore, by people are 
abroad, they fly to forests and unin- 
habited places, where they lie, but at 
night they forth to range the 
earth in the form of owls and night- 
jars and loons and rails and all other 
wandering night-birds with wild and 
lamentable Night by night 
they wander, crying out their misery 
and asking of those they meet to tell 
them of some way of escape from earth 
so that they might come at last to the 
country of the dead; but none can tell 
them, for they are all in the same mis- 
erable case, seeking a way out. But 
ut last, after months and perhaps years, 
they come in their wanderings to the 
end of the earth and the stupendous 
walls and pillars of stone which hold 
up the immense plain of the sky; there 
they eventually discover some way by 
which to ascend and reach that happy 
country which is their home. 

It was not always so: once the pas- 
sage from earth to heaven was com- 
paratively an easy one; there was a 


day, when 


come 


voices. 
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way then known to every one, dead or 
living, in the world. It was a tree 
growing on the river-bank, so high that 
its topmost branches reached up to 
heaven. Imagine what a tree that 
was, its buttressed trunk so big round 
that a hundred men with arms out- 
spread and hands touching could not 
have spanned it! There was ample 
room under the shade of its lower 
branches for the entire nation to gather 
and sit at meat, every one in his place. 
On higher branches great birds had 
their nesting-places, and higher sstill 
other great birds, eagles and vultures 
and storks, might be seen soaring sky- 
wards, circling upwards until they ap- 
peared like black specks in the blue 
but beyond these specks the tree rose 
still until it faded from sight and mixed 
itself with the universal blue of heaven. 
By this tree the dead ascended to their 
future home, climbing like monkeys, 
and flitting and fiying like birds from 
branch to branch, until they came to 
the topmost branches and to an open- 
ing in the great plain, through which 
they passed into that bright and beau- 
tiful place. 

Unhappily this tree fell a long time 
ago—oh, a very long time ago! If you 
were to range the whole earth in search 
of the oldest man in it, and at last dis- 
covered him sitting in his cabin, bent 
down like a dead man, with his claw- 
like fingers clasped together his 
knees, his brown face covered with a 
hundred wrinkles, his hair white, and 
his eyes turned white too with blind- 
ness, and of the tree, he 
would say that it fell before his time, 
a long time perhaps in his 
grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
time, or before then. And this 
is how it fell—it is surely one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of the 
world! 

It came to pass that an old and evil- 
tempered woman died. and, going to the 
tree, in due time reached the sky, and 


on 


him 


asked 


before, 


evel 
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was happy to find herself at last in that 
bright and beautiful place. She was 
very hungry after her long journey 
and climb, and, making inquiry of 
those she met, they told her very pleas- 
antly that the readiest way to procure 
food was to catch some fish in one of 
the lakes close by. They also gave her 
a rod and line and directed her to the 
nearest lake. Away she went, pleased 
with herself and everything, her mouth 
watering at the thought of those green 
and blue and red and yellow little 
fishes which were easy to catch and de- 
It was a small round 
mile in 


licious to eat. 
lake of clear water, about a 
circumference, to which she had been 
directed, and on approaching it 
saw that a good number of persons 
were there standing, rod in hand, ou 
the margin. One of the anglers, hap- 
pening to turn his head, caught sight 
of the old woman hurrying down to 
them, and to have a little fun he cried 
out to “Look! 
comes an old woman, just arrived, to 
fish; let’s close up and say there is no 
and have a 


she 


those near him: here 


room for another here 
laugh at her expense.” 
Here the reader must be told that the 
part of a man which survives death is 
in appearance the exact counterpart of 
the man when alive. To mortal eyes 
he is invisible, being of so thin a sub- 
stance; but the dead and immortal see 
him as he was, young or old and ugly, 
with his gray hair and wrinkles and 
every sign of suffering and care and 
passion on his countenance. And as 
with the face and the whole body so it 
is with the mind: if it has been evil, 
full of spite and malice, it is so still. 
But he must be told, too, that this state 
is not permanent, for in that bright and 
buoyant atmosphere it is impossible for 
the marks of age and misery to endure; 
they fade out as the easy, happy exist- 
ence finds its effect; they grow youth- 
ful in appearance once more; and the 
change is also in the mind. The old 
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woman had, alas; not been long 
enough in that happy land for any 


change to have taken place in either 
her appearance or her spiteful temper. 

That was how the people by the lake 
no sooner beheld the new-comer than 
they knew her for what she had been, 
and was still—a spiteful old woman, 
and being of a merry disposition they 
were only too ready to take part in the 
joke. As she drew near they closed 
up and cried out: “No room for an- 
other fisher here; go farther on and 
find yourself a place.” 

On she went; but those who 
farther up saw what the fun was, and 
they too in their turn cried: “No room, 
no room here, old woman; go a little 
farther on.” And she went on, only to 
be sent farther still, until she had gone 
all the way round the lake and was 
back at the spot where she had started, 
where she was received with a shout of 
laughter and the cry of “No room here, 


were 


old woman.” 

Then in a rage she flung the rod 
down, and, cursing the people for mak- 
ing a fool of her, she fled from their 
laughter; and, arrived back at that very 
opening through which she had climbed 
into heaven, she cast herself down on 
the upper branches of the great tree 
and began her long descent to earth 
again. She alone of all the dead who 
had reached that country turned her 
back on it and returned to this world, 
to our everlasting sorrow. Arrived at 
the earth, and mad with rage and the 
desire of revenge, she turned herself 
into a huge water-rat, a creature found 
by that river, a rat as big as a re- 
triever dog, with four great teeth, hard 
and sharp as steel chisels, two in the 
upper and two in the lower jaw. Mak- 
ing herself a den at the roots of the 
mighty tree, she began gnawing the 
wood, working day and night for many, 
many days, and for months and years; 
and if ever she grew tired of her huge 
task she thought of the indignity she 
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had suffered and of the mocking 
laughter of the people by the lake, and 
was roused to fresh fury and contin- 
ued exertions. In this way the great 
roots and lower part of the trunk were 
riddled through and through and hol- 
lowed out. Nor was it known to any 
one what the malignant old woman 
was doing, since the vast quantities of 
wood which she threw out were carried 
away by floods and the current of the 
great river. Thus even to the end did 
her evil spirit sustain her, and the tree 
bent and swayed in the mighty wind, 
and at last fell with a noise as of many 
thunders, shaking the world with its 
fall, and filling all its inhabitants with 
terror. Only when they saw the tree 
which had stood like a vast green pil- 
lar reaching to the sky lying prone 
across the world did they know the 
dreadful thing which had been done. 

So ended that great tree named Cal- 
igdawa; and so ends my story, origi- 
nally taken down from the lips of wise 
old men who preserved the history and 
traditions of their race by a missionary 
priest, and read by me in my early 
youth in the volume in which he relates 
it. 

But I will venture to say that the 
story has not been dragged in here; I 
had no thought of using it when I sat 
down this evening to write about a 
white duck. That vision of the sunlit, 
surprisingly white, yellow-billed ducks 
floating on the wind-rippled blue pool— 
for it was like a vision—had to be told; 
but how, unless I said that it was a 
glimpse _ into unearthly place 
where all things are as on earth, only 
more beautiful in the brighter atmos- 
phere? My blue pool with white birds 
floating on it, in a spring-green field, 
blown on by the wind, and shone on 
and glorified by the sun, was like a 
sudden vision, a transcript of that far- 
up country. 

And now, just at the finish, another 
chance thought comes to help me. The 


some 
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thought has, in fact, been stated already 
when I said that half the inhabitants 
of Winchester would turn out to gaze 
at and admire the white duck seen by 
the Itchen if white ducks were rare as 
white swallows in the land. How many 
things which are beautiful seem not so 
because of their commonness and of 
the uses to which they are put! What 
comes now to help me is the memory 
of a matter in old English history. 
Close upon a thousand years ago there 
lived a very beautiful lady of whom lit- 
tle is known except that she was an 
earl’s daughter, and that the young 
king, who had a passion for beauty ex- 
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ceeding that of all men, even in those 
wild and violent times, loved and made 
her his queen. After bearing him a 
son, who was king too in his time, she 
died, to England’s lasting sorrow. And 
she was known throughout the realm 
as the White Duck, on account of her 
great beauty. We can only suppose 
that at that distant period the white 
duck was a rarity in England, there- 
fore that those who saw it looked with 
concentrated attention at it, as we look 
at any rare and lovely thing—a king- 
fisher, let us say—and were able to ap- 
preciate its perfect loveliness. 
W. H. Hudson. 





THE LAST HURDLE. 


It was the beginning of the Indian 
cold weather. There was just suffi- 
cient heat in the midday sun to make 
the cold appreciable towards midnight. 
I was alone at our little training bun- 
galow, and was busy putting the final 
polish upon those of the string that 
were entered for the Malinagar meet- 
ing. I was living lightly, since the last 
few years of my racing life were a 
continuous struggle against 14 lb. of su- 
perfluous flesh. My dinner had con- 
sisted of an underdone chop, a few 
rusks, and a big cup of black coffee. 
After dining I spent an hour working 
at the register in which I chronicled 
the “form” of the stables contemporary 
to my own. It was work that re- 
quired careful thought and consistent 
entry. This finished, I dallied with 
my correspondence, lingering over the 
perusal of one note,—for there is no 
need that I should disguise my feelings, 
I was in love. 

The words of that note have re- 
mained seared in my mind these thirty 
years: “Though I appreciate the very, 
very kind thought that prompted your 
offer, I could not think of accepting so 


magnificent a _ present. It will be 
enough to let me ride the pony some- 
times when he has an off day, and to 
see you ride him to victory when you 
run him. He is a darling, and it was 
ever so kind of you to offer to give him 
to me.” 

When a man offers to make a gift 
of a pony that is capable of winning 
five thousand rupees in a _ season's 
races, he is in earnest. The 
who knows how to refuse such a gift 
knows that the donor is in earnest, and 
thinks also that she herself is in ear- 


woluan 


nest. 

I read the letter 
times, trying to analyze each sentence 
from the point of view of the writer. 
Had she felt that the offer was in the 
nature of a bribe? That its acceptance 
might compromise her future relation- 
ship with me? Did it mean that she 
could not accept a gift from me where 
she might have taken it from another? 
I knew that I did not stand alone in 
this, the greatest contest in which I 
had entered. Yet I believed that I out- 
distanced all competitors save one. Was 
How 


through a dozen 


this one the cause of the refusal? 
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I hated him. I knew that he was not 
worthy of her. Little is hidden be- 
tween brother officers. I knew the 


baseness of his mind. I knew the un- 
bridled wantonness of his sordid past. 
But from a woman's standpoint he was 
good to behold. He possessed that 
subtle polish that attracts the fairer 
sex. He was suave and insinuating. 
He was artistic even in his villainies. 
Moreover, on the surface he was a fine 
In the saddle he was the only 


man. 
contemporary gentleman rider who 
gave me a moment’s anxiety. As fin- 


ished a horseman as he was parlor- 
knight, Archie Lidbetter rode with his 
head as well as with his body. He 
was, I had learned through a long and 
bitter experience, no ordinary rival in 
any field. 

I left the letter with my decision as 
to the answer still open, and stepped 
on to the veranda to make my last 
visit to the stables: The hand-lantern 
was standing on the top of the steps. 
The chow-kidar left it there every night, 
for no servant would sleep actually at 
the bungalow. They openly feared the 
ghost, and all herded down in the serv- 
ants’ quarters, a hundred yards away. 
They wondered that I had the nerve 
to sleep in the bungalow alone, and sol- 
emnly told me that one day the appari- 
tion would assuredly reveal itself to 
I swung down the avenue to the 
stables. The air already cold. 
The wind soughed through the bamboo- 
groves and made these overgrown 
grasses creak and groan. Solitary fire- 
flies, here and there, made thin streaks 
of light against the shade of the 
grove. As I neared the stable a horse 
coughed, and another stamped as some 
insect worried it. A single oil-lamp 
was burning in the stable, while the 
saises and grass-cutters, wholly rolled 


me. 
was 


in their blankets, slept on the mud 
floor in front of the loose-boxes. The 
horses, half-wakened by my entry, 
stared listlessly at my light. One 
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more wakeful than the others made a 
pretence at a whinny as it recognized 
me. I walked down the line, putting 
a rug straight here, rubbing a soft muz- 
zle_ there. The head sais, when I 
stumbled over his prostrate form, 
awoke with a terrified mutter, and ad- 
justing his puggree with ludicrous 
haste, informed me that everything 
was well. 

In those days I believed myself te 
be a man with unshakeable nerves. It 
was long afterwards that the fences 
began to look big when one took a raw 
animal out to school in the early morn- 
ing. Yet as I walked back through 
that avenue of soughing bamboos the 
solitude of night seemed to strike, 
though there was noise enough. The 
tree-crickets chirped their unending 
song, bull-frogs boomed their amorous 
chorus from the shores of the lake hard 
by, and a miserable jackal added to my 
depression by jarring the harmony of 
the other night sounds with his raucous 
and melancholy thanksgiving. Per- 
haps it was the cold that made me 
shudder as I entered, with a feeling al- 
most of relief, the semicircle of light 
which the bungalow threw upon the 
gravel path. 

Once back in the bungalow, I smiled 
at this little show of timidity. Light- 
ing a cigarette, I turned the key in my 
desk, snuffed out the wall lamps, and 
passed into the bedroom. 


Have you ever experienced the sen- 
sation of waking from a profound sleep 
and starting up to realize that you have 
come into immediate possession of all 
your faculties? This is what happened 
to me on that memorable night. From 
the depths of sleep I was suddenly 
awake, and I sat up in bed with the 
fixed impression that something was 
wrong. Everything that follows is 
simple matter of fact. There is noth- 


ing that is terrifying or disagreeable 
about it, and to me it is now only a 
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perplexing memory. As I started up 
in bed I saw, sitting in the chair by the 
dressing-table, my old friend and 
brother officer, Walter Ronald. Now, 
although Walter had died at sea at 
least seven years before, just as the 
ship had left the Hugli, it never struck 
me at the time that it was incongruous 
for him to be there beside me. 

“Hullo! Ronald?’ I queried, for he 
was too senior for me to address by 
his Christian name; “what brings you 
here?” 

He smiled his comfortable. quiet, fat 
sinile, and toyed with some trinket on 
the toilet-table as he answered— 

“I have come to talk about the Ma- 
linagar meeting. What have you en- 
tered in the Civilians’ Cup?” 

It seemed to be quite natural that 
Walter should talk to me about my 
stable, for all that I may know about 
training a horse I learnt when, as a 
subaltern, I sat at his feet. 

“I am running The Top,” I answered. 

“You are very keen to win?” 

“I intend to win!” 

“Is The Top an easy animal to ride?’ 

“He is easy enough to ride. But it 
is difficult to get his real best out of 
him unless you know him.” 

“Are the third entries closed?” 

“Yes, they closed yesterday; they are 


’ 


in the paper to-day.” 

“Is there anything unexpected in 
them?” 

“Yes; the Ionides stable has entered 
a bay Arab pony, called St. Quintin, for 
each of the pony chases.” 

“Do you know anything about the 
pony ?” 

“Nothing, except that it appears to 
be a recent purchase. The ‘Asian 
Pocket-Book’ shows it as having run 
on the Bombay side. No great per- 
former. It was placed once at Poona, 
running a poor third to Woodlands and 
Cauker, and it has run unplaced at 
Mhow, Bangalore, and Bombay, in me- 
diocre company.” 
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Walter Ronald thought for a moment, 


and then volunteered the only state- 
ment that he made during the inter- 
view. 


“It is the best measured pony in In- 
dia. It 13.1% certificate, and 
could not fairly come under the stick 
at 14.1!" 

I replied to the effect that it had a 
Western India Turf Club certificate, 
und perhaps they were slack in their 
Wal- 


has a 


measurements on the other side. 
ter continued to question me. 

“Is there any one who could ride 
The Top as well,as yourself?” 

I replied that in ordinary circum- 
stances Teddy Calthorpe or Joey 
Reeves would be able to bring The Top 
home in the company that he was likely 
to meet in this particular race. 

“That is a good thing,” 
itor; “if I were you I would not ride 
at all at the meeting.” 

“Why ever not?” 

Walter Ronald shook 

“Give it a rest, Jimmy. 
you I should stand down for the meet- 


said my vis- 


head. 
If | were 


his 


ing.” 
I was on the point of pushing for an 
explanation, when a fearful hubbub 


arose outside from the direction of the 
servants’ quarters. Ina second I was 
upon my feet, and in that moment my 
visitor disappeared. I went out on 
to the veranda and found a great com- 
motion at the servants’ quarters. The 
khansamah and repulsive 
déshabillé, were trying to pacify my 
bearer, who was yelling as if he would 
part his soul from his body. At last 
we brought him back to reason, and he 
said, trembling like an aspen leaf the 
while, that he had seen Ronald Sahib 
in his mess kit walking from the bun- 
galow. Now, before he came to me, 
this old man had been Walter Ronald’s 
bearer, and I remembered at this mo- 
ment that Ronald, when he had been in 
my bedroom, was in mess kit. This 
was indeed as no one of us 


cook, in 


curious, 
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ever brought uniform to the bungalow. 
When I had finally quieted the old man 
I returned to my room and wrote down 
Walter's conversation about St. Quin- 
tin, and found by my watch that the 
time was a quarter-past one. I then 
looked up the pony’s record, and found 
that it had a W. I. T. Club's certificate 
of measurement for 13.1%. I took a 
note of the statement Walter had made 
to the effect that the pony was the 
best measured animal in India, and of 
the measurements I had attested from 
the Pocket-Book, placed the record in 
my desk, and turned into bed again. 
I slept profoundly until the kKhansamah 
brought in my tea in the morning. My 
first impression was that I had had 
a very realistic dream. But the ar- 
rival of the old bearer soon dispelled 
this impression. He much 
shaken and said that Walter Sahib had 
looked him straight in the face. Nat- 
urally I said nothing to the old man of 
my own experience. Any corrobora- 
tion on my part would so have alarmed 
all the servants that I doubt if any of 
them would have stayed longer in my 
service. 

The most curious part of the whole 
experience was the reality of the inter- 
view. During the conversation notb- 
ing had suggested the supernatural. It 
was only when I began to consider the 
sequence of the events on the following 
morning that the strange significance 
of it all dawned upon me. For some 
reason that no human logic could ex- 
plain, my old friend and instructor had 
returned to me from the great un- 
known. The object of his coming ap- 
peared to be to warn me against riding 
in the races at a particular meeting. 
Human appreciation of the unknown is 
ealculated upon the basis of the sense 
fear. Walter’s warning, 
therefore, seemed to forebode 
impending danger. If I rode at the 
Malinagar meeting I should be in jeop- 
If I stood down I should avoid 


was still 


we term 
some 


ardy. 
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After much exercise of 


such logic as I possessed, I determined 


the danger. 


to profit by the advice so strangely of- 
fered, and to stand down. Reluctantly 
I made my arrangements with this end 
in view. 


The double lottery on a horse-race is 
a form of speculative finance which | 
believe found its origin in India. In 
a country where owners, riders, and 
trainers can all meet upon a common 
ground, the double lottery has its at- 
tractions. It preceded the bookmaker, 
just as the bookmaker preceded the 
pori-mutuel. Possibly lotteries are no 
longer held in India. In my day, how- 
ever, it was practically the only means 
of introducing finance into our race 
meetings. The lotteries were usually 
held in the club on the evening before 
the I want you now to come 
with me to the Malinagar Clubhouse, 
and follow the sequel to my interview 
with the apparition. 

At the head of a long table sat Harry 
Hewett, the secretary of the meeting. 
On either side along the benches were 
gathered the gamblers. Some 
owners, others 
the majority 
pure and simple,—good-hearted sports- 
men, prepared to trust their luck in 
drawing favorites to the chance of the 
Grouped behind the table 
were half a hundred other sportsmen. 
Some of these were gentlemen riders, 


race. 


were 
commissioners for 


owners; were “punters” 


dice-box. 


others spectators, and not a few were 
earnest gamblers who preferred rather 
to watch for opportunities from the 
fringe of the crowd than to disclose 
their methods in the full glare of the 
tables. 

Harry Hewett started to fill the first 
lottery. It was to cover the “Maiden 
Steeplechase” that invariably opened 
this meeting. 

“Toss for tickets, gentlemen,” cried 
the Secretary, as he read out the de- 
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the “Come, I 
will toss any one for five.” 

Fresh from the cheery influences of 
the dinner-tuble, the dice-boxes rattled 
merrily down the table. It was as 
inuch as the Secretary could do to keep 


pace with the demand to bave the re- 


«lared starters in race. 


sults recorded. 

“Now, gentlemen, a thousand rupees 
in the lottery, and Mr. Hughes’ Mar- 
inion for sale.” 

“Who 
voice. 

“Riders declared only at the scales,” 


will ride Marmion?” cried a 


answered Harry Hewett. 

“What's he declared to carry?” came 
another voice. 

“Eleven stone,” was the information. 

At that moment I was standing just 
behind the Secretary, where I could re- 
fresh my memory from his papers and 


catch the eye of the man down the 
table who would do my bidding for 
me. Hughes, the owner of Marmion, 


came up to me. “Maxwell tells me 
that you are not riding The Bean for 
him, Jimmy. Will you ride Marmion 
for me?” 

The Secretary caught the question. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he cried, “one 
thousand rupees in the lottery, and 
Marmion for sale with Jimmy up. Let 
bid for Marmion!” 
“Wait a 


riding Marmion. I 


us have a 
I intervened. 
Hewett: I am not 
am standing down for the whole meet- 


minute, 


ing.” 
The buzz in the conversation percep- 
tibly hushed. 
“Doctor's orders?” 
“No,” I answered, “not by the doc 
tor’s orders, but for private reasons.” 
A laugh went up at this, and then I 


asked someone. 


caught Lidbetter’s eye. He was sit- 
ting near the head of the table. His 
hand was supporting his cheek, and 


his face wore that irritating expression 
of self-satisfied superiority that he 
could assume at will. 

“Nerve Jimmy? I 


gone, have 
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thought that it was weakening for some 
little time.” 

The whole room knew that we were 
doubly rivals,—rivals for the honors of 
the saddle, rivals for the affections of 
The whole room appreci 
Lidbetter’s 


To 


Margaret. 
ated that which underlay 
I felt my gorge rise. 
constitutional 


suggestion. 
be politely 
cowardice in public by the one man in 
the world that you hate, and of whom 
you are jealous, is insufferable. The 
very politeness of the interrogation 
made the covert sneer more poignant. 
“No, Lidbetter, you at least should 
know that my nerve has never failed 
that is, if you are sufficiently 
kuow what 


accused of 





me yet 
master of your craft to 
happens in a race outside your own 
personal effort!” 

I had tried to draw blood, but Lid- 
muscle as he 


better’s face moved no 


answered with honeyed venom in his 


voice— 
‘Then we may expect one of your 
own special brands of manwmuvres de 


convenance, Jimmy; doubtless you will 
have changed your mind by midday 
to-morrow. For my part, I think that 
the rider the 
starting declaration!” 

The kindly Secretary stepped into the 


should be included in 


breach. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is a lot 
tery, not an acrimonious debating so- 
ciety. Now let us have a bid for Mar- 
mion, rider unknown.” 

I leaned forward. “I am riding Mar 
mion, and I shall ride all through the 
meeting!” 

The response was something like a 
cheer; but though Lidbetter’s face 
flushed perhaps just a little, he sat on 
the eynical 
indulgence on At least 
congratulate upon 


with same smile of 


his lips. 


he could himself 


one success. By his _insinuation 
that bad faith was the motive 
that moved me he had broken down 
my resolve not to ride during the 
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meeting. After this episode’ the 
lotteries went through cheerily enough. 
Having finished the business in which 
I was concerned, I left the clubhouse 
and .walked across the grounds to 
where the music of our band told me 
that the final dance of the meeting was 
in full progress. The ballroom was a 
huge shamiana, with a floor built for 
the occasion. It was a rare thing for 
me to join in the revelry of dances. 
But on this particular evening I had 
come with the fixed intention of hav- 
ing a momentous interview with Mar- 
garet Calthorpe. I was fortunate to 
find her standing with a partner at the 
buffet. 

“A dance, Captain Jimmy? Why, 
my programme was full before dinner 
this evening!” 

“You cannot combine finance and 
pleasure, Jimmy,” said her partner. 
“While you are making money at the 
lotteries, we who have no fortune but 
our faces get the best we can out of 
life. But don’t you believe him, Miss 
Calthorpe, when he comes playing the 
‘idiot boy’ here. He knows well enough 
that your programme has been full for 
hours, and he wants to steal another 
fellow’s good luck from him. No, the 
‘idiot boy’ is all right on the racecourse, 
but it won’t do in the ballroom: come 
along, Miss Calthorpe, we mustn't lose 
any of this waltz!” 

As her partner’s arm closed round 
her waist she leant over to me. ‘“Cap- 
tain Jimmy, you shall have my emer- 
gency vacancy. The first supper ex- 
tra.” She was gone and lost in the 
maelstrom of dancers before I could 
thank her. 


“IT cannot think what has happened 
to all you men to-night.” 

That is the sentence that was upper- 
most in my mind when my supper ex- 
tra was over that night. As I walked 
back to the club, I was not sure 
whether I had been definitely refused 


or bidden to possess myself in hope- 
She had been very agitated. I had 
felt her hand tremble during the short 
space she had allowed it to remain in 
mine. But she had not said “No.” and 
more certainly she had not said “Yes.” 
I was inexperienced in these matters, 
and to be in love was a desperate af- 
fair to a man with my then desperate 
nature. I buoyed myself with hope 
for the future. As I entered the club 
I heard a rousing cheer. A group of 
roysterers were drinking at the bar, 
Lidbetter had the neck of a magnum in 
his hand. 

“Come,” he said, as he saw me,— 
“come, Jimmy, and drink with me. _I 
have pulled off the double event. I 
have bought the best pony of his inches 
in India, and I have kissed the prettiest 
maid in all Asia to-day. Come, Jimmy, 
and drink!” 

As the roysterers raised their glasses 
I turned on my heel. The shouts went 
on, and I distinctly heard Lidbetter 
say— 

“Poor old Jimmy; it’s ‘place money’ 
with him every time, be it the weigh- 
ing-shed or my lady’s chamber!” 

As Margaret’s strange assertion, “I 
cannot think what has happened to 
all you men to-night,” rang in my ears, 
I could have killed the man. 


The owner of Marmion was anxious. 

“I’ve bought him in the lotteries, and 
I stand to win 1500 rupees.” 

“There is nothing that can beat the 
old horse,” I answered. “He is as 
honest as daylight. What is Lidbetter 
riding?” 

“Reynold’s Ginger.” 

“Well, he is not going to win, any- 
way, sO you may consider your 1500 
safe. old boy,” and with that I handed 
him my whip and settled into the 
scales, 

It was a two-mile chase, once and half 
round the course. The starting-post 
was some little distance from the pad- 
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None 
Gin- 


There were five entries. 


dock. 
of them were of much account. 
ger, whom Lidbetter was riding, was 
the most dangerous; he was, however, 
a bad-tempered brute, given to rushing 
I had often ridden old 


his fences. 
Marmion before, and I felt that we 
could deal with Ginger all right; be- 
sides, as my feelings towards Lidbet- 
ter were extraordinarily bitter, it was 
not with the intention of pandering to 
his mount’s temper that I went to the 
post. 

There was no trouble at the start. 


The three outsiders immediately went’ 


to the front. Lidbetter and I held 
back. The first fence was an open 
ditch brushed on the far side. One 
of the leaders hit the guard rail and 
blundered badly into the field. Gin- 
ger and Marmion rose together. I 
had a look at Lidbetter as we landed. 
His face mocked me openly. The next 
fence was almost completely hidden 
from the stand. It was simply a 
brushed fence with a high guard-rail, 
and was not a difficult obstacle, but 
the approach was awkward if you had 
an animal with a hard mouth. For 
this reason the wings of the jump were 
higher than usual. One of our leaders 
ran out, and Lidbetter, who was level 
on my near, dropped back to a length 
behind me. Then just as I was col- 
lecting Marmion to take off, Ginger 
came up with a rush on my off, and, 
as we rose, hit Marmion full in the 
flank. It threw us, a hopeless mess, 
into the big wing. I myself went 
through the wing. and Marmion lay 
pinned across its débris. Ginger, how- 
ever, only blundered on to the top of 
the jump, and somehow wriggled over 
without unseating his rider. By the 
time I got Marmion out of the wing it 
was too late to think of saving 
Hughes’s money. The race was lost. 
That the accident was due to a deliber- 
ate piece of foul riding there was no 
doubt, but the foul was too well calcu- 
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lated for assertion. The jump was 
practically hidden from the stand; we 
were lying last in the race, and Ginger 
had a reputation for evil practices at 
his fences. 

“Devilish sorry we bumped, Jimmy,” 
said Lidbetter from the scales, “but old 
Ginger’s an uncertain brute!” 

I said nothing. There was nothing I 
could say. The big race was yet to 
come. 

The Top had done me credit. He 
stripped trained to a hair. His dark 
chestnut coat glistened in the sun, and 
every muscle of his sinewy shoulder 
and powerful quarters stood out firmly 
defined. There was not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh anywhere, and as he 
arched his neck, and picked his way 
round the paddock, he was the cynosure 
of every eye. Margaret Calthorpe was 
standing near me when the saddling 
bell rang. 

“Oh, Captain 
beauty!” Then 
the anxiety in my face, she said softly, 
“I hope you did not hurt yourself when 
Marmion blundered just now.” 

“Marmion never blundered, Miss Cal- 
thorpe; he was ridden into the wing.” 

Perhaps I said this sullenly. Per- 
haps she realized what had happened 
and why it happened, for she turned 
quickly from me without ever so much 
as wishing The Top luck in the great 
race. She had turned to look at St. 
Quintin, who now made his first ap- 


Jimmy, isn't he a 


as she possibly read 


pearance. 
I saw the bright bay with black 
points for the first time too. His own- 


ers had kept him out of sight up to the 
present. He was a beauty to look at; 
but he was a horse, not a pony. Poor 
old Walter had been right—he must 
have been the best measured pony in 
Whatever he was, he stripped 
a perfect picture. Perhaps there was 
just a little too much barrel. My ex- 
perience in such matters told me that 
he was an animal that took his food 


India. 





ee 
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well, and was consequently difficult to 
train fine. He made quite a furore in 
the paddock, and a dozen hands 
stretched out to congratulate Lidbetter, 
who was senior partner in the Ionides 
stable. But I had no time to pay heed 
to Lidbetter’s bearing; that would be 
my business once we were at the post. 
For the few remaining seconds I! 
wanted to pick up all I could about his 
mount. He had the inquisitive eye of 
a nervous animal,—not vicious, but ex- 
citable. I would have to trust The 
Top’s great staying and leaping powers, 
for on the flat the big St. Quintin must 
beat him for pace every time. As the 
mounting bell rang, and some friend 
gave me a leg up, the thought upper- 
most in my mind was thankfulness 
that the race was two miles and a quar- 
ter. 

The Top walked sedately out. You 
would have said that all the business 
und property of horse-racing bored him. 
Not so St. Quintin. Lidbetter had some 
trouble to mount him, and then further 
trouble to get him on to the course. 
There were five other starters: Grey 
Ghost, Loch Lomond, Banshee, Carafe 
II., and Dick Swiveller. I knew them 
all, and had, I believe, ridden each of 
them in various races. There were 
none of them really to be feared, but 
at the same time none of them were to 
be despised. AS we went down to the 
post I watched St. Quintin narrowly. 
Lidbetter, who could never resist a lit- 
tle play to the gallery, had taken the 
bay over the preliminary hurdle. He 
jumped big and well; but the essay, 
and doubtless the acclamation from 
the stand, added to the pony’s excite- 
ment. As he lumbaied down to the 
post, he was taking more out of him- 
self than I should have cared about if 
he had been mine. This performance 
settled me in my manmuvre de guerre 


for the race. I felt certain that The 


Top could not beat St. Quintin for pace 
at any weight. But at the present 


weights and distances I believed that 
he could beat him for fitness. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to reverse my usual 
methods, and instead of riding a wait- 
ing race, to make the pace the steepest 
over the pony course that Malinagar 
had ever seen. The more St. Quintin 
took out of himself before the start, 
the better for my scheme. I there- 
fore dawdled at the post.. I was the 
cause of two false starts, and then the 
starter lost his temper. By way of re- 
taliation The Top was away like the 
wind when the flag finally went down 

The exhilaration of that first mile! 
It almost banished the morbid resent- 
ment that had possessed me in the de- 
sire to win this race or do something 
desperate in the attempt. At all times 
a safe and perfect jumper, The Top 
was now fencing in an extraordinary 
manner. Something of my elation and 
desperate purpose must have communi- 
cated itself to him, for he simply raced 
over the jumps, and took off just when 
I gave him the office. The leaps that 
he threw were tremendous, yet so accu- 
rately did he rise, and so cleverly land, 
that everything seemed to be in his 
stride. Of the field I saw nothing. In 
them I took no interest, for from my 
knowledge of them I was sure that 
they could not stand up at this pace. 
But I could hear what I knew to be St. 
Quintin racing behind me. Thus we 
took the first five fences. Then I felt 
that the time had come to steady The 
Top. If my calculations had been cor- 
rect, the “burster” should have served 
its purpose. We were now approach- 
ing the water, which was on the inner 
course in front of the stand. As I 
steadied The Top I saw St. Quintin’s 
white muzzle for the first time. A 
momentary glance revealed to me the 
fact that the big pony was fitter than 
I had imagined. There was no sigu 
of undue distress, and no evidence of 
anxiety on Lidbetter’s pale face. Be- 
fore letting The Top out for the water, I 
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so steadied him that St. Quintin’s white 
muzzle came up level with my knee. 
Together we flew the water. I heard 
the hoarse cheers of the spectators as 
we landed. The Top was quicker 
away after landing than the big bay, 
but I could see that in the field he had 
the legs of me. The next fence was 
an open ditch. I steadied The Top 


again. Lidbetter did the same by St. 
Quintin. He lay with his pony’s nose 
at my knee. After the open ditch 


came a wall. I steadied again. Lid- 
better did likewise. We flew it to- 
gether. It was now clear to me that 
Lidbetter’s tactics were to wait on me 
—to let my honest fencer lead at the 
jumps, and then when we were over 
the last fence to beat me by pace in 
the straight run in. He knew that his 
pony had the legs of mine, and that 
once over the last fence, he could make 
the finish as sensational] as be chose. 
He was artist enough to wish to win 
on the post with a Chifney rush. It 
was not therefore now a matter of rac- 
ing ponies, but, all else being equal, a 
question of my wit against Lidbetter’s. 

We had now begun the second-time 
round, and were back to the easier 
A fleeting suspicion had come 
to me. I could afford to verify it. I 
pressed The Top again. Gamely he re- 
sponded. But as we landed over a 
brushed fence, the white muzzle was 
still at my knee. We were now com- 
ing to the awkward jump where Lid- 
better had brought me to grief in the 
first race. I was determined that he 
should not bring this foul off again. I 
pushed The Top once more, and gave 
him the office a full length and a half 
from the jump. ‘The effort was a big 
one, and the little pony responded 
gamely. But the white muzzle was still 
at my knee. I did not care now,—the 
last fence had confirmed my suspicion. 
I knew more about St. Quintin than my 
rival knew about The Top. We had 
come to the bank, and I eased up to 


fences. 
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it. I had now to give The Top every 
help I could. He still going 
strong, but I should have to save him 
a little in order to defeat my big-strid- 
ing rival. I could see out of the corner 
of my eye that Lidbetter also was glad 
of a respite. The pace had begun to 
tell. Of the rest of the field only two 
were standing up, and they were fenc- 
ing if they belonged to another 
race. St. Quintin was still at my knee 
when we landed over the last fence 
but one. From here we edged on to 
the flat-racing course. There was just 
one flight of hurdles at the distance- 
post, and then the straight run in. 

It was the time for me to make my 
last desperate bid for victory. I had 
noticed that while lying almost level 
with me St. Quintin had taken off to 
his fences exactly at the same moment 
that The Top took off. It may have 
been Lidbetter’s intention to do so, or, 
being so close up, he may not have no- 
ticed it, for the bay could jump like a 
stag. The remarkable quality of The 
Top lay in the fact that even at his ut- 
most speed he would take off to his 
jump whenever given the office. I was 
determined that he should throw a 
record leap at this last hurdle. Half- 
way through the field I woke him up 
for the effort. Lidbetter thought I 
was trying to slip him. He brought 
St. Quintin up to my girth again. Lit- 
tle did he think that by doing so he was 
giving me my revenge. It would have 
been far better for him if he had left 
me to clear the hurdle three lengths in 
front of him. Even then he could have 
beaten me in the last furlong. But 
he was not sure, and would not take 
the risk. I, however, was sure, and 
I had determined to take the risk. I 
would not like where I gave 
The Top the office to take off at those 
hurdles. It seemed to me that it was 
right outside the wings. He rose with 
a superlative effort, and crashed with a 
sob right on to the top rail. And I was 


was 


as 


to say 
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right. I saw it all as we scrambled 
out of the débris. St. Quintin had ac- 
quired the habit of taking off stride for 
stride with The Top. The extra half 
length he was behind brought him, as 
I had judged it would, full into the hur- 
«dle. I heard the crash, saw the heap, 
and then The Top cantered me in, a 
winner without a rival. 


The supreme moment when you have 
won a race is when you ride back-into 
the paddock. It would be impossible 
to describe the feelings of exultation 
that possessed me when I brought The 
Top, still stepping proudly, back to the 
weighing-house. I had expected an 
ovation, for my stable was popular at 
this meeting. But my entry was 
marked by a curious silence. 

“What has happened?” I asked, as 
I awaited a steward’s instructions to 


dismount. 

The clerk of the’ scales hurried 
up. 

“Jimmy, we all saw it,—you took 


him into the fence on purpose.” There 
was a note of shocked remonstrance in 
his voice. 

“What rubbish! 1 was in front, and 
I suppose I may take off where I 
May I dismount?” 
“But it’s a bad 


please. 
“Yes,” he answered. 

business,” he added. 
“Was it a bad fall?” I queried as I 

dismounted and began to ungirth. 
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“Bad fall?” he repeated; “you have 
killed them both!’ 

“What?” I cried in 
“who's killed?” 

The clerk of the scales had turned 
away, but from the bystanders I 
learned the truth. St. Quintin, taking 
off simultaneously with The Top, had 
jumped short. The rail that my pony 
had broken had entered its chest, and 
the impact with the ground had driven 
it home. The bay was killed stone- 
dead, and in the fall Lidbetter had 
broken his neck. 

My head swam as I sat in the scales. 
I dimly heard the clerk of the scales 
say “Weight,” and then Harry Hewett 
came bustling up. His genial smile 
had vavished. 

“Jimmy,” he said, not unkindly, as 
he put a hand on my shoulder, “the 
stewards would like to see you in the 
stand.” 

As T passed through a lane of my 
own friends and brother officers I 
could see that their sympathies were 
not with me. MI cared for nothing at 
the moment until I saw her face. I 
stopped and faced her. “Miss Cal- 
thorpe, it is not a case for the stew- 
ards at all. It was an accident. I 
assure you he was behind me.” 

She said nothing, only looked serrow- 
fully at me, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. 


amazement; 





THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 


We recollect to have seen propounded 
in some essay upon American life the 
paradox that Americans were fond of 
because their 


jeste and “good stories” 
natural temper was so serious, and the 
conditions of their life so strenuous and 
uninteresting, as to drive them to seek 
violent forms of relief not needed by 
people who could take life more easily. 


To those who do not know America 
some semblance of support is given to 
this view by consideration of the types 
of wit and humor which in literature 
have come to be regarded as typical 
American products. Our paradoxist 
can truthfully maintain that America 
has produced no great masterpiece of 


world-humor. No Cervantes or Swift 
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or Moliére or Fielding has exposed the 
fundamental ironies of life, the min- 
gled greatnesses and littlenesses of the 
divine animal who has played such cu- 
rious tricks with himself and his “en- 
vironment.” Nor can it be said that 
America has ever become so far a set- 
tled single nationality as to admit a 
humorous representation of her na- 
tional characteristics so full as that 
which such writers as Lamb, Dickens, 
"Thackeray, Meredith, in their several 
ways, gave of nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. Yet, making allowance for such 
obvious truths, it is undeniable that the 
abundance of witty and humorous writ- 
ers who have made a mark in the 
lighter criticisms of life is the most 
distinctive characteristic of the Ameri- 
can literature of the last two gener- 
ations. Excluding the highest, the 
range and variety of treatment has 
been very wide, from the curt, extrava- 
gant word-play of an “Artemus Ward,” 
or the sagacious fooling of a “Josh Bill- 
ings,” to the serious satire of “Hosea 
Biglow,” the artful grace and brilliancy 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Wash- 
ington Irving, and the richer humanity 
of the writers of “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” and “Old Creole Days.” 
Among such writers, Mr. Clemens, 
the rumor of whose death, unhappily, 
is not this time “exaggerated,” holds a 
middle place, and may therefore, in a 
sense, stand as the typical American 
humorist. In his more serious jest- 
books, “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” where boyish adventures 
are set in the familiar wonderland of 
the great Mississippi shores, “Mark 
Twain” attains a sort of greatness 
from the force and freshness of the 
knowledge of human nature he dis- 
plays. In “Innocents Abroad,” and his 
other books of “travel,” the jests them- 
selves will sometimes crack and yield 
a recoil of unintended folly; the atmos- 
phere of feigned solemnity and inces- 
sant gibing is apt to pall, and, though 
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there are multitudes of really bright 
and sometimes wise sayings, even the 
slight permanence of modern print ap- 
pears too heavy for their utterance. 
Here we seem to touch the inner truth 
about this American humor. Quiet or 
effervescent, quick-firing or meander- 
ing, it belongs properly to talk, and 
not to written speech. Spontaneity and 
the play of present personality are of 
its essence. It is good for this trip 
only; or, at best, for casual repetition: 
the printed page soon stales it and 
turns it sour. Most of the light Amer- 
ican “humor” evidently suffers from 
this test, and, taken seriously as a 
“typical product” of American litera- 
ture, has brought the latter into dis- 
repute. Take, for example, that au- 
dacity of mere exaggeration which fig- 
ures so frequently. Even Lowell can 
speak of a negro “so black that char- 
coal makes a chalk mark upon him.” 
Another wit tells of “‘a tree so tall that 
it took two men and a boy to see the 
top of it.” In the give-and-take of a 
merry conversation, such sayings are 
good enough; they may even pass by 
word of mouth into the stock of current 
jests, but they will not stand the print- 
er’s ink. The innumerable little tales 
which depend upon an unexpected fin- 
ish fall in the same category. 

When Artemus Ward, in his anec- 
dotes of the conscription, informs us 
that “one young man, who was draw’d, 
claimed to be exemp’, because he was 
the only son of a widowed mother, 
who supported him,” the solemn attes- 
tation of the living voice is needed to 
carry conviction. So it was with 
“Mark Twain.” His impassive coun- 
tenance, and his slow drawl of utter- 
ance, gave a rich vitality to those very 
sayings which sound most vapid in his 
printed works. For a certain freedom 
and audacity, the habit of verbal em- 
broidery, belongs to the ordinary work- 
aday life of America. 
a baneful habit of collecting and ex- 


There is, indeed, 
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changing “good stories,” which has de- 
graded political oratory from the high 
level it once held, and has so far in- 
vaded the pulpit that the ordinary Sun- 
day dinner is apt to be seasoned by 
“the good story parson told this morn- 
ing.” One paradoxist, who denied hu- 
mor to America, cited this artificial 
habit of “canning stories” as proof that 
no free fresh fund of humor was avail- 
able. But no one who knows enough 
of American life to compare it fairly 
with our own can fail to accord to 
Americans as a people a far keener, 
more spontaneous, and more general 
appreciation, not merely for the vul- 
garly comicai, but for the humorous-pa- 
thetic elements in life. It is not, per- 
haps, easy to account for this quality. 
We are, however, disposed to trace it 
partly to the superior vitality of a 
well-fed, prospering, and sanguine 
race, moving freely over a large conti- 
nent, a people still retaining some of the 
pioneer attributes, accustomed to deal 
readily with many novelties of situation, 
and gathering a rich experience of life. 
Curious and social to a high degree, the 
ordinary American, eVen when narrowly 
confined in his avocation, gets more 
knowledge of the life around him, and 
takes more interest in his fellows, than 
the ordinary Englishman, and he is far 
more communicative and more emo- 
tional. His reflections and his emotions 
may be, usually are, very superficial, 
but they imply, for all that, a consider- 
ably more complex conscious life than 
is to be found anywhere in Europe. 
This, at any rate, is true of the towns- 
man. He is, therefore, at once more 
serious and more frivolous. He has 
more material to stir his feelings, and 
more emotions to give out. Life still 
remains for him more of an adventure 
than for the staider Englishman; he 
combines a quicker observation with 
acuter, though not deep, reflection, and 
a persistent buoyancy of spirit. 

All these characteristics evidently 


help to make him something of a hu- 
morist. There is a certain cunning of 
a conquering race in the optimism of 
America. It has what biologists will 
call a “survival value.” A party of 
Americans hung up by the prolonged 
stoppage of a train do not chafe and 
fume like true-born Britens, but are 
easily diverted by some passing eccen- 
tricity of incident, laughing ev en at the 
awkwardness of their predicament. 
So it is with most mishaps, personal or 
general; there is a natural disposition 
to seek alleviation by finding some 
quaint aspect. Though the cultivated 
American with his stock of good tales 
is often tedious, it is idle to deny that 
the ordinary conversation of the man 
in the street is far richer in little turns 
of genuine humor than is the case with 
us. The zest for comedy, indeed, often 
becomes a dangerous obsession, it helps 
to secure toleration or immunity for all 
sorts of malpractices in politics or bus- 
iness. Only a few years ago a New 
York chief of police was able to con- 
tinue a long career of corruption and 
inefficiency because of certain pic- 
turesque characteristics which, by mak- 
ing him a target for popular criticism. 
screened him from the anger which 
would have demanded his dismissal. 
No people “bear up so well” against 
personal losses or public perils, and the 
light-hearted way in which the United 
States can plunge into a Spanish war 
or a new world-policy is a serious men- 
ace to its safety and the stability of its 
polity. 

Yet along with this light-heartedness 
there is a certain rectifying quality of 
sanity, a bedrock of instinctive wis- 
dom. That these qualities should go 
together ought not to be surprising. Nor 
is it to an American. In this country 
it has always been uncommonly difficult 
for us to associate wit even with the 
possibility of wisdom. To this fact 
the modern connotation of the word 
“wit” itself is ample testimony. Though 
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many of our greatest “wits” have been 
umong our sagest counsellors, the repu- 
tation of a “wit” has nearly always 
proved fatal to any claims for serious 
consideration. Persistent and obtru- 
sive dulness is recognized as almost an 
essential to success in English public 
life. We like jesters to amuse us, but 
we always distrust them in what we 
please to call “the practical affairs of 
life.” ft is different in America. The 
zuthor of successful comic verses is as 
likely as any other prominent citizen 
.o0 be sent to London to represent his 
country. A great corporation lawyer 
gains and does not lose influence in bus- 
iness circles because he is known as a 
sparkling after-dinner speaker, and the 
reputation of being a successful ran- 
conteur in the pulpit or on the bench 
may often go far to determine the ap- 
pointment to a vacant judgeship or 
bishopric. And this, perhaps, is as it 
should be. Certainly the witty writ- 
ers of America have been among its 
The Nation. 
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best and discreetest citizens. Some of 
them, like Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay, 
have attained well-merited reputation 
as statesmen. None of them, as would 
be the case here, are disqualified from 
exercising a influence upon 
their countrymen in matters of grave 
moment because of a presumption that 
wit and wisdom grow apart. One of 
the most searching moral indictments 
of the perils of the aggressive Imperial- 
ism, to which ill-advisers were striving 
to commit America ten years ago, fell 
from the pen of the writer of “The 
Jumping Frog.” Such men as Mr. W. 
D. Howells, “Mr. Dooley,” and “Mark 
Twain” rank among the best and most 
earnest political and moral teachers in 
their country, where jest and earnest 
are not kept in watertight compart- 
ments. Nor would it ever occur to a 
modern American to make a proverb to 
announce the profound discovery that 
“there's 
jest.” 


serious 


many a true word spoken in 





“ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES.” 


Just now in England we feel a vivid 
interest in everything that is French. 
Mr. Melrose has chosen a good moment 
for publishing a translation of Madame 
Yvonne Sarcey’s new book of advice to 
girls, “The Road to Happiness” (3s. 
6d. net). Incidentally Madame Sarcey 
enables us to study some interesting 
types of very young French women. 
In her preface she modestly disclaims 
any literary talent. Here is her ex 
cuse for writing:—‘I adore youth with 
an overflowing love. I desire its happi- 
ness, and try to serve it with the best 
Her readers will not, 
verdict as it 


of my powers.” 
think, accept this 
stands. Madame Sarcey has plenty of 
literary gift, but she does not adore 
her young countrywomen nor will she 
lead any one to fall in love with them 
XLvi1. 2484 


we 
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through the medium of her pages. She 
is intending, one must, however, re- 
member, pot to instruct the foreigner, 
but to edify and correct the French. 
Consequently, no doubt, she has for- 
gone all temptation to flattery. We 
gather, to our great surprise, that the 
besetting fault—or should we say de- 
fect?—of the rising generation of culti- 
Parisian is depression. 
Sarcey 


women 
herself to 


vated 
Madame sets dose 
them for this insidious disease. But 
for the moment we are more interested 
in the complaint than the cure. What 
ails these young people that they should 
be so sad? 

The first chapter of “The Road to 
Happiness” is headed “Bored Youth.” 
In it the reader is introduced to a 
young lady who is “bored everywhere. 


” 
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“Her feelings are never moved 
more than is her pity; the picturesque 
in men and things escapes her. The 
absorbing interest of work in all its 
forms, of art in its many aspects and 
ideas which upheave this simmering, 
round old world of ours, everything— 
even the charm of little children— 
leaves her indifferent.” Certainly she 
seems a very dull person! Chapter the 
second is headed “Luck,” and opens 
with a story of a girl of nineteen who 
committed suicide because she “failed 
in a singing examination at the Con- 
servatoire.” After such an opening 
we are not surprised to find Madame 
Sarcey complaining bitterly of modern 
education, which is, she declares upon 
the authority of a Paris nerve doctor, a 
hotbed for neurasthenia. Apparently 
there is just now a rage in Paris for 
making girls pass public examinations. 
Our author takes us to a large hall in 
the Rue Mabillon, where a crowd of 
girls, accompanied by their mothers, 
are ranged in face of the examiners. 
The spectator is constrained, we are 
told, to divide the students into two 
classes, “the brave and the cowardly. 
The latter are utterly upset and “de- 
moralized” by “the smallest unexpected 
eheck”; they “at once dissolve in tears 
What is 
asks, of 


any 


and remain stupidly silent.” 
the object, Madame Sarcey 
forcing girls who are not intended to 
teach through evidently to 
them a terrible ordeal? The girl who 
prepares for this examination is too 
often “thoroughly disagreeable.” “She 
weeps when she finds herself obliged to 
spend a few moments in company with 
her friends, she deliberately refuses the 
distractions which expand a growing 
mind. The destinies of France might 
depend upon her lesson-books, and she 
with a tragic air, ‘I haven't 
time!” All the learning which made 
the French woman of a former genera- 
tion so charming is, according to Mad- 
ame Sarcey, left out of a modern edu- 


what is 


cries 
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cation. The modern girl has read for 
a purpose till she cannot read for pleas- 
ure. She does not know “how to re- 
ceive guests pleasantly, write a charm- 
ing letter, wear gracefully a dress made 
with discretion, and 
saying silly things.” 
The system of cramming through 
which she has fits her for 
neither simple nor intellectual society. 
She cannot “prepare a dinner, iron a 
chemisette, decorate and arrange a 
room, keep house economically, balance 
the budget to the best advantage, take 
care of a baby. These are sciences for 
which I look in vain on the syllabus of 
the famous teacher's certificate.” On 
the other hand, her mental attainments 
are not such as fit her for less homely 
duties. All the graces of deportment 
are neglected. A young lady will shake 
hands with her elders while “allowing 
her eyes and smile to wander.” She is 
not “in touch with intellectual move 
ments,” or at any rate she has not the 
art of “discussing them with modera- 
tion.”” She is unfitted for happiness in 
any sphere. She may in later life be 
conscientious over her children; she 
does not know how to “bring them up 
with delight.” Over-strenuous work 
leads to over-strenuous play, and it is 
doubtful, we are told, whether holidays 
fire as much enjoyed as they used to 
be. Physical like mental culture may 
go too far. “Nowadays young people 
go in too much for amusements. They 
are palpitating, insatiable, mad _ for 
movement and excitement; as soon as 
one entertainment is over another must 
be organized. Matches follow picnics, 
and dances succeed walks or rides; and 
when by chance they are not distracted 
they are bored.” Hotter and hotter be- 
comes Madame Sarcey in condemnation 
of examinations, until at last she ex- 
claims that they are of no use at all 
“except to frighten away husbands.” 
Still, of course the majority of those 
who take the redoubtable “senior cer- 
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tificate” do marry, but even then its 
evil effects are not over. Young mar- 
ried women read “philosophy,”“—and 
Madame Sarcey means by philosophy 
the works of Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer. Hand-in-hand with these lu- 
gubrious guides they sound the very 
depths of low spirits. Their “sole am- 
bition is this depressing dream: to be 
an ‘individual’”; and, “amid a medley 
of words,” they “only remember that 
‘Tl’ is a god.” while “the psychological 
study of their ‘I’ often prevents their 
observing other beings with a ‘me’ de- 
serving of pity or kindness, beings in 
whom they might take an interest.” 
Madame Sarcey’s strictures are not 
altogether applicable to England. Nev- 
ertheless u great many wise persons on 
this side of the Channel are dissatisfied 
with the results of that higher educa- 
tion of women for which in the past 
they fought so courageously. There 
are just now so many instructed fools, 
young women who regard all educa- 
tion as a means of detecting prejudice, 
and then confuse prejudice and princi- 
ple. May not a mental strain which 
stops far short of a mental breakdown 
overset the nice balance of common- 
sense, and in doing so endanger the 
The fruit of folly is 
poison. Among the highest educa- 
tional authorities as well as among 
mothers of families there are great 
searchings of heart. Reforms should 
be considered, if only to stem the tide 
of reaction. Absolute absorption in 
physical culture seems as bad in its 
results as absorption in mental. It is 
said that in the rich and fashionable 
world, the world which brings up its 
daughters simply to enjoy themselves, 
and in which physical perfection is 
most highly prized and most frequently 
attained, the -.aspirations of young 
women have been materialized to an 
alarming extent. They do not lack 
sense; they lack sentiment. Exorcise 
sentiment, and you will find that you 


moral poise’ 
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have knocked out a great deal besides 
nonsense, and made room for nothing 
but the love of money, which is re- 
garded as the only medium in which 
happiness lives. 


The absolute candor with which 
Madame Sarcey directs her young 


readers and their mothers to set their 
hearts upon a satisfactory marriage is 
offensive to English taste. No doubt 
she would say that we are all hypo- 
crites about this matter in England, 
for she shows a great deal of stereo- 
typed prejudice against us; but the fact 
remains that, however ardently we de- 
sire to see our daughters settled in life, 
we like our ambition to be decently 
hidden, at least from them, and we do 
not ask for their conscious co-opera- 
tion. The chapter headed “How to 
Become Attractive though Plain” con- 
tains some advice which is_ not 
“pretty”; but whoever read a French 
book which was “pretty” throughout? 
“Plain people,” Madame Sarcey encour- 
ages her young audience to recollect, 
“are often the objects of the great pas- 
sions,” and she tells them of an ac- 
tress who accentuates all her defects of 
face and figure so that, if not admira- 
ble, she may be at least remarkable. 
“Compare me with any one you like,” 
cries the actress “you will find no one 


uglier. And this discovery delights 
her.”” Madame Sarcey would have her 


courage emulated. We in England 
would not. 

But neither poverty of looks nor 
riches of instruction have all to do with 
the growing number of old maids in 
Paris. The race for husbands is be- 
coming inevitably harder, and 
French girls are warned with a didacti- 
cism which reminds one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s “Moral Tales” 
pride. We are told of a 
young woman who, having no “dot,” 
never married at all, not because she 
had no chance but because she would 
not marry the chemist! No persuasion 
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charming 
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would induce her. She was, we under- 
stand, wholly without excuse, because 
she did not dislike him, having never 
seen him! No. She said her father 
was in a public office, and she wished 
to marry a soldier,—not some particu- 
lar soldier, but a soldier of some sort. 
Poor romantic child! She is now, we 
understand, a depressed old maid, while 
the shopkeeper has a fortune, shared no 
doubt by some more worldly wise 
young lady, who after all has perhaps 
passed examinations, and may also be 
depressed. The folly of the first young 
person’s pride is increased, apparently, 
by the fact that she and the chemist 
had a cousin in common, a benevolent 
lady who endeavored to negotiate the 
alliance! May one in France not as- 
pire to a social position other than that 
occupied by a cousin’s cousin? 

What, then, is the summing up of 
Madame Sarcey’s advice? Well, we 
think it might be stated thus. Give up 
trying to be clever, and try to be 
charming. Try harder and harder, for 
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there is no such thing as chance. Lit- 
tle girls should be taught early “to 
guide their luck.” Usefulness is pleas- 
ing; therefore be useful. Unselfish- 
ness is charming; therefore be unself- 
ish. Reading makes a good talker; 
therefore read—as much as will im- 
prove your talk. Good looks fascinate; 
therefore cultivate them to the best of 
your ability. If you have none, re- 
gard ugliness as an asset, and learn—in 
any school—to avoid insignificance. 
Above all, cheer up! There is no qual- 
ity so repellent as melancholy. Good 
husbands are not to be had for the ask- 
ing, and all love, whether of husband, 
child, or friend, must be consciously 
gained and retained by a charm which 
is set working by determined effort. 
To succeed is to be happy. Somehow 
the advice grates horribly on the Eng- 
lish ear; but it would not be easy to 
explain the reason, at any rate not to 
that clever and charming writer, 
Madame Yvonne Sarcey. 





TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 


Sire. while the heart of grief is not yet dumb 
For him we loved, how well can scarce be said; 
While still the music of the muffled drum 
Rolls in the solemn requiem of the dead; 


For you, on whom the instant duties lie 
Which were ordained of old for Kings to bear 
And may not pause for death—we lift our cry, 


“God keep you in His care!” 


It had to be that your first steps should fall 
Within the dreadful shadow thrown across 

The path you take at Destiny’s high call, 
Lonely alway, and lonelier by your loss; 

Yet if our prayers, where Hope and Memory meet, 
If loyal service laid before your throne, 

Yan lend you comfort and confirm your feet, 

Then are you not alone. 


Nay, there is set beside you, near and dear, 
Your Queen and ours, the gentle, brave and wise. 
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Fit Consort by the claim we most revere— 
Her English love of home and homely ties; 
And there is that Queen-Mother, who is fain 
Through bitter tears to bless your work begun; 
To whom, though King and Emperor, you remain 
Just her beloved son. 


Nor comes it strange to you, this realm of yours; 
Your eyes have seen it, crowned with large increase, 
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Have ranged the circuit of its seas and shores, 
Canopied by the covering wings of Peace; 
Such is the gift he guarded close for you, 
Your royal Father, such his fair bequest, 
Who saw the promise of his task come true, 
And so lay down to rest. 


Yet may we pay for Peace too dear a price 
If, lapped in confidence and careless ease, 
We let the summoning need of sacrifice 
Find us with sinews soft and feeble knees; 
Sire, it is yours to lift the nation’s life 
Out of its languor ere it be too late, 
And make her win from Peace that nobler strife 
Which keeps a country great. 


The ancient splendor falls upon your brow! 
Take up your heritage with both your hands! 

Call us to shake ourselves, betimes and now, 
Free of the snare of slumber’s silken bands! 

See, we are true men still, a patriot breed; 
Still to our storied name and fame we cling; 

Give but the sign, we follow where you lead, 

For God and for the King! 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman, 
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Wodiam church and parsonage lie in 
the hollow half a mile from the village. 
When the Clear brims full, its sopping 
meadows are wonderful in their fresh 
paint-green—meadows prankt with 
starry bogbean and shining mimulus 
and that helleborine on whose blossom 
trembles the constant tear. Never did 
meadows of paradise preach more of 
peace and joy. The parsonage is pure 
Tudor. The church, with lancet win- 
dows and pointed arches, lifts to the 


blue its early tower. 1640” is on the 
herring-bone brickwork of the tithe 
barn, and around stand the great elms 
that complete an old English village. 
Arcady here beyond doubt! Yet Ar- 
seems to get quite the 

overseer, parson it 


cady never 
schoolmaster, 
wants. 

[t had Parson Pinchard, forty years 
of him with his policy of hoard and 
screw. His hospitality was a croquet 
party in July at the Rectory; and one 
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remembers how, when the maid clinked 
the cups and saucers outside the draw- 
ing-room door, the old man broke into 
a bitter, querulous “That’s right. Break 
‘em all, break ’em all,” before his 
guests. The wretched organ in Pin- 
chard’s day ground out certain hymn 
tunes when set going, and there were 
days when something went wrong with 
the machine. But the story that once 
it continued to play the Old Hundredth 
after it should have stopped, and 
played on when carried into the church- 
yard, was made at the Manor House, 
where Pinchard and his services were 
a jest. 

After the screw came the squarson. 
Mr. Looserein had inherited through 
Diana, his mother, a small estate in a 
wretched sporting country where the 
only fox-hunting was fox-hunting afoot 
among the fells; and where trout ran 
eight to the pound, and not a partridge 
was to be seen. He followed his 
father as rector, the living being in 
the gift of the family. But if his 
father bred him for the Church, his 
mother bore him for the chase. He 
was a master of game, and, so soon as 
he could, exchanged livings with a 
south-country parson and found him- 
self in his element at Wodiam. There 
was not much fencing with the Wo- 
diam Hounds, yet he contrived to get 
sport all through the season. He was 
cub-hunting in September, and he had 
hunted a May fox. One well remem- 
bers him on that roaring gray! It was 
said he knew the note of every dog 
and bitch in the pack. 

You might see two puppies hanging 
about the Rectory through the summer: 
they scavenged for food all day, and 
one of them was always sticking its 
the wire netting at the 


nose under 


Manor farm fowl-run and drawing out 
the bones and scraps 
poultry. 

In the summer he got as much trout- 
fishing as he wanted in the Clear. 


meant for the 


He 
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could shoot out the fly with an under- 
hand cast, and into the wind, as well 
as any man: there was a little flick at 
the end of the throw that straightened 
the last few inches of the cast, and 
the fly cocked up and floated over the 
trout in a lovely way. 

Best of all was it to watch him deal 
with driven partridges coming down 
a ravening wind. He stood well back 
from the hedge and got his birds better 
than anybody about Wodiam. There 
is often a moment when birds swing- 
ing over the hedge see the gun and 
flinch the fraction of a second ere spin- 
ning off to right or left or up into the 
wind. That is the dead point of flight; 
and it was as if in that second his gun 
was fastened to his bird. Many shoot- 
ers know that feeling at times; but the 
squarson seemed to know it at all 
times. He was six or seven years at 
Wodiam; and so good was the par- 
tridge-shooting and trout-fishing, and so 
popular was he with the Hunt, he 
might have been there to-day had not 
an uncle left him a small property in 
the Midlands, where the hunting is far 
better. He shoots with two guns now, 
and has two or three of the cleverest 
fencers in the county. Wodiam hears 
of him now and then. 

It is curious he yet wears a white 
tie, and will not hunt in pink. After 


all, if his mother bore him for the 
chase, his father bred him for the 
Church, 


It is recalled that he never was 
known in Wodiam to speak a foul word 
of man or woman, or to do a mean 
thing. 


After the screw and the squarson 
came the saint. Spiritually Wodiam 
had hibernated for the best part of a 
generation under Pinchard and Loose- 


rein. It awoke when Mr. Cope came 
in. He brought his curate Chasuble— 
by whom he was outcoped. They 


stirred the people of Wodiam in truth. 
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They raised the Cross on high, where 
Looserein had raised the brush. 

The fire at the altar was lit, and 
whilst they reigned at Wodiam it was 
never suffered to burn low. They 
prayed for the dead where their fore- 
runners had barely prayed for the liv- 


ing. Dissent between Mr. Cope and 
his Protestant flock broke out of 
course. It grew hot. The tempera- 


ture at Wodiam Church may have been 
low even for Flint and Stubbage for 
years past. Now it was altogether too 
high. There was so much lovingkind- 
ness about Mr. Cope that, left to him- 
self, he might—or might not—have hit 
it off somehow with his people. But 
Chasuble would not suffer him this 
weakness. Chasuble saw to the choir, 
Chasuble arranged all the 
work. Chasuble bundled out the wife 
of one of the churchwardens who had 
played the organ in the days of the 
screw and the squarson. 

He went about with a sword where 
Mr. Cope might often have gone about 
with a salve. 

For long it had been a habit of some 
of the flock of the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer 
Jones to stray to Wodiam Church in 
the evening after hearkening to Eben- 
ezer in the morning. Mr. Looserein 
had thinned out the straying sheep, 
Chasuble extirpated them. Chapel was 
packed morning and evening. Chasuble 


musical 


on Ebenezer. 
what brought things to a 
act not by Chasuble but 

The assistant teacher 
in the school was seen to pass a letter 
to a member of the choir. Mr. Cope 
himself saw it, and he deeply resented 
it, and raised the matter at a meeting 
of the school committee. It was a 
love-letter—and God is Love. But 
against the wish of Chasuble, Mr. Cope 
would not overlook the offence. He 
would have sacrificed the girl had she 
his daughter. She had to go: 
perplexing are the 


caused a run 

Yet, oddly, 
head was an 
by Mr. Cope. 


been 


and—so currents 
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and cross-currents of life even in a lit- 
tle English village—Ebenezer wrote te 
Mr. Cope praising this dismissal as an 
act The committee 
split, being with 
Mr. one-third hot 
him. 

God is Love, but it does not always 
work out so in the management of a 


of godliness! 


two-thirds coolly 


Cope, and against 


Village school. 

The angry minority went on Sundays 
to the neighboring village three miles 
from their beef and batter pudding, 
and, one by one, the members of the 
cool majority dropped away, till finally 
one evening when Mr. Cope was sick 
and in bed, Chasuble—who in this par- 
ticular schoo] quarrel had sought peace 
—preached to Chasuble. 

And now jt was really borne in on 
Mr. Cope, after three years of spirit- 
ual wrestling, that the heathen of Wo- 
diam were not to be converted. Flint 
and Stubbage worshipped gods that 
were not his gods. He could not break 
them, and could not root them out. Is 
there any heathen heathen he 
whose images take the forms of man- 
gel-wurzels and tegs? 

So he made ready to go to a parish 


so as 


where his services would be more avail- 
But he did not go without one 
which Wodiam can never 
Mr. Cope had always been re- 


ing. 
last service 
forget. 


spected, even by some of his angriest 


critics, as a good man. It was felt 
that he wrought in the love of God, 


and on the morning of his last service 
it seemed as if the whole village had 
gathered to take leave of him. Farm- 
ers, gentry, poor, made the largest con- 
gregation the oldest villager in Wodiam 
could recall. As if to prick their con- 
sciences he dealt more tenderly with 
his protestants than he had dealt since 
he first entered the place. He preached 
at nobody; and as the service drew to 
a close even Flint and Stubbage began 
to ask themselves—had they not perse- 
cuted a man who after all was not so 
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dangerous a papist as they had 
thought? 

It was at this point, just when 


thoughts of delicious Yorkshire pud- 
ding—which was so good on Sundays 
at Wodiam that one could hardly help 
eating a whole slice of it ere taking a 
mouthful of the beef—began to affect 
the congregation almost visibly, that an 
astounding thing befel. The Squire's 
sister saw it, and grew hot and cold all 
over. In the dead silence a figure in 
white draperies came into the aisle 
from somewhere, perhaps the vestry. 
and at a sign from Chasuble walked 
up and knelt before Mr. Cope and with 
great solemnity borne into the 
bosom of the church. 

The sot, the unspeakable of Wodiam, 
Brickilns, the man who had been before 
the beaks twenty times and more, he 
who had been in quad over and again 
—<draped in white, the repentant sin- 
ner, absolved by Mr. Cope! It is no 
use to argue and say such things don’t 
happen in prosy England. They hap- 
pened. 

Wodiam stared as if a slab in the 
aisle had suddenly raised itself and a 
Beaurepark had come up in his shroud. 

The Saturday 


was 


Review. 
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Wodiam forgot its batter pudding and 
steaming Brussels sprouts. 

After that the sublime words “Keep 
your hearts and minds,” the organ, and 
the stream of folk winding down the 
church path into the road. How 
peaceful and beautiful that winding 
stream looks to one who watches it a 
mile away on the thymy side of the 
great down above Wodiam—how often 
one has seen it thus winding home to 
broad beans and bacon in the cottage, 
and to tender melting undercut in the 
farmhouse! 

So Mr. Cope exchanged, and Wodiam 
was left to recover as best it might 
from the shock of seeing Brickilns in 
white, a shriven man. Mr. Cope and 
Chasuble left the village and have 
never been seen there since. The 
whole thing is now like a dream to 
those who saw it: and there are one or 
two who still cannot make up their 
minds whether it was the Christian 
charity of Mr. Cope—who beyond rea- 
sonable doubt was a good man—or the 
vengeance of Chasuble that did it: or 
whether it may not have been the 
stroke of God. 

George A. B. Dewar. 





THE STYLE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The story may be apocryphal, but it 
is told of a well-known poet that his 
wife, coming one morning into his 
study, set him to read a portion of 
Scripture, and that his son coming in 
a little later and finding him so en- 
gaged, the “My boy, you 
should always read the Bible; there's 
nothing like it for your style.” 

There is a great deal in 
poet so unexpectedly said. 


poet said, 


what the 
The Au- 


thorized Version is the work of no man; 
its history is one of growth from ren- 
dering to rendering. 
associations of sacred 


Each had its own 
memories, and 


each came nearer, in its turn, to the 
speech and mind of the English people, 
on which each, in turn, reacted. Lit- 
tle by little the Bible and the English 
language had their full effect on each 
other, moulding, purifying, and inspir- 
So that, at last, our Authorized 
Version is not strictly the work of 
King James's revisers; it represents 
the general consensus of the English 
people. The quaint, the accidental, 
the pedantic elements have been cor- 
rected away, till the volume is, 
might say, English beyond any other 
The Bibli- 


ing. 


one 


book, everybody’s English. 
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cal scholar can recognize at a glance in 
a hundred places, no doubt, the Hebrew 
or the Greek behind the rendering, but 
the whole does not read like a transla- 
tion.’ Even to those who read the 
Greek Testament freely enough, the 
Authorized Version is more essentially 
the Word of God—it comes nearer 
home, its words are instinct with more 
beauty, and carry more association; 
there are chords of sympathy within us 
which the Greek speech of common life 
in Roman Asia will not readily make 
vibrate, but which respond in an in- 
stant to the simpler and nobler speech 
of the generations that made our Ref- 
ormation. It is in such language that 
God and Nature speak to us—in words 
that need po dictionary, for the mean- 
ing of which we need no papyrus frag- 
ments to enlighten us. 

What the language of the English Bi- 
ble can do for those who will read it 
with feeling and surrender we know 
from the books of John Bunyan and the 
speeches of John Bright. Indeed, if a 
man of letters hopes to reach the hearts 
of his fellow-countrymen, he will learn 
in the Bible the way to do it. “Asa 
woman over-curiously trimmed is to be 
mistrusted, so is a speech,” said Rob- 
inson of Leyden, and we still think so. 
It is the minor poets who embroider 
their phraseology; the greater use lan- 
guage as simple as their thoughts, and 
find in it a vehicle sufficient for all they 
have that is noble, deep, and eternal. In 
a day when papers publishers 
thrust upon us each October some en- 
tirely new genius, the poet’s advice is 
sound: “My boy, you should always read 
the Bible; there’s nothing like it for 
your style.” To train a taste for pure 
English, there is, indeed, nothing like 
it. The old practice of reading the 
daily portion is an education in itself, 
quite apart from the religious value of 
it. When the simple pleasantry of set- 


and 


! Professor Moulton says exactly opposite 
ofthis. . 
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ting a man or woman to search for 
some strange phrase in “the third verse 
of the second of Hezekiah” is so fatally 
effective, even with reading people. one 
feels that we are running some risk of 
being cut off from the great element of 
inheritance, which, in every race, is the 
first condition of culture. “A good 
head and a good inheritance” are what 
yoethe said a poet needed. What be- 
comes of us and our literature, when 
the factor he means by inheritance 
grows so frail and faint? 

But we may go further, for the seven 
generations of translators did not cre- 
ate the style of the English Bible by 
deliberately thinking of it, nor did the 
original writers give them great mod- 
els in any such spirit. No one would 
readily call Paul and Isaiah great styl- 
ists, but they are masters of the great 
style, none the less, and it is not to be 
mastered by other methods than theirs. 
To take the age of Paul, we find men 
of letters dominated more and more by 
a passion for style, for exquisite 
phrase, and delicate rhythm. In gen- 
eral, they achieved what they sought 
with such care. The variation of con- 
sonants, the purity of vowels, the delib- 
erate selection of noun and verb, and, 
above all, the balance that makes a sen- 
tence carry itself, and the assonance 
that stamps the thought unforgettably 
upon the mind—all these arts of writ- 
ing they knew and they practised with 
extraordinary cunning and success. Yet 
their works are dead, with one excep- 
tion. 

The greatest contemporary 
ity on the prose-writing of antiquity. 
Norden. in his “Kunstprosa,” remarks 
how vividly some of Paul’s chapters 
stand out in- this wilderness of studied 
failures. In the 8th of Romans and 
the 13th of I. Corinthians, his ear 
catches again the note that made the 
great literature of Greece. How came 
it there? and how did the Authorized 
Version come to keep it, when by care- 


author- 
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ful attention to participles and aorists 
it is so easy to destroy every vestige of 
life in the most living of Greek au- 
thors? 

The truth is familiar enough, that 
style comes from within. That beauty 
is skin-deep is a proverb that has itself 
been called skin-deep. Complexion and 
the bright eye come from within, from 
health of system, and even then the 
real beauty implies something more— 
some health and freedom of spirit, fac- 
ulties of love and insight that are more 
deeply rooted and native than any 
health of body, and harder to acquire. 
So with style, the roots are within and 
out of sight. “What is to move the 
heart must come from the _ heart,” 
Goethe said. The first thing is to let 
the thought have its own words; give it 
others, and it is David in Saul’s armor, 
a certain prey for the Philistine. But 
let it alone to find its own words, and 
it will reach them, and then it is free 


and master of all its powers. The 
language must be “inevitable,” as 
Wordsworth put it, and then the 


thought has its way. And then, too, 
we can see what it is, and it will do 
battle on its own account, never to fall 
but before another thought of greater 
force and truth. If a man will let his 
thought clothe itself, there is no limit 
to what depths and heights of truth he 
may reach, for in this process thought 
and purifies  itself—grows 
stronger, and sheds false and accidental 
elements—and gets into the atmosphere 
of truth. And when it comes forth, 
it comes with a music that is a pledge 
of its truth, with a gladness that wins 
and captures belief. When Spenser 
drew Una, who is Truth, with “a sun- 
shinie face,” he knew well what he was 
doing. 

Spenser’s allegory may help us still 
further, for it was not till the Red Cross 
Knight had been set free from Pride 
und from Falsehood, Pride’s ally, till he 

The Nation. 


clears 
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had suffered and bled for Truth, that be 
saw Truth in all her beauty. When 
we find Truth with all its music and 
sunshine in the words of a poet or a 
religious teacher—when his style is 
strong and pure with the simplicity and 
power of great music—we may be sure 
it is no accident, no happy gift of 
chance; he has fought and suffered, be 
has been set free from Pride and False- 
hood, and with the simple and penitent 
surrender of the Red Cross Knight, he 
has given himself to the service of 
Truth and conquered for her, and seen 
her without her veil—*the sunshinie 
face.” Such a sight once reached, a 
man’s own face is transfigured. 

Does it seem that we have strayed 
very far from the Bible? Or is it clear 
that, when Isaiah and Paul can speak 
us they do, their style itself ought to 
tell us where they have been, and what 
company they have kept? ‘“Truth-lov- 
ing Isaiah” is a phrase which Clement 
of Alexandria uses. The great style 
comes from the great heart. and if we 
have anything of the open heart our- 
selves, the great style will take us 
straight back to the great heart, and 
that is what real literature does for us. 
It takes us into the very sanctuary of 
a great man’s spirit, and makes us see 
as he sees, feel as he feels—trains us 
to independent sight and independent 
feeling—and sets us free from pride 
and falsehood, and brings us face to 
face with the truth that makes life a 
real thing, full of power and happiness. 

The real “sublime,” Longinus said, 
gives the soul] wings; it soars on high 
with a pulse of gladness and gaiety, 
and is as pleased with what it reads as 
if it had itself given it birth. 

This is true of all real literature. 
And how true it is of the Bible we shall 
find out if we only read it with the 
honest surrender of mind that we give 
to all great work in literature and in 
art and in music, and in life itself. 
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“The fact lay beyond a doubt, though 
.of course not beyond a doubter.” In 
this characteristic sentence the author 
gives us the key at once to the charms 
and defects of his popular works. Dr. 
Lowell is, in fact, an advocate—he him- 
self talks of “his brief’—and should 
be judged, not for the correctness of 
his conclusions, but for the skill with 
which he presents a particular and a 
possible view. If the critic be al- 
lowed to take up this attitude, he can 
have little but admiration for the 
whole-souled enthusiasm of a man who 
has devoted his abilities, his resources, 
and his energies to the promulgation of 
his own convictions as to the origin, 
the relations, and the fate of the globe 
we inhabit. : 

We are most familiar with Dr. Lo- 
well’s view of its relationships as ex- 
emplified in the present state of the 
planet Mars, which he takes to be an 
Darth advanced towards its end. He 
has in previous books emphasized the 
general nature of the fate that awaits 
us—want of water. 
out the existence of a desert belt on our 
Zarth where water is already scarce, 
even in spite of the size of our oceans; 
and from a spot on this belt, where he 
has pitched his own observatory, he 
watches the much severer needs of our 
twin planet. But in the present work 
his imagination takes a wider flight: he 
essays to trace the history of our solar 
system from its origin to its probable 
end. It is a noble theme and, of 
course, not a new one; though, consid- 
ering its vital importance to us, it is 
rather surprising how few than how 
many have been the attempts to sketch 
the outlines. The great Laplace with 
diffidence devoted a page or two of his 
immortal work to it; and, considering 


*«“The Evolution of Worlds.”” By Percival 
Lowell. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 103. 6d. net.) 


He has pointed’ 
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their tentative nature, his suggestions 
have stood the attacks of time remark- 
ably well. Even at the present day, 
though the cry has gone up to abandon 
the old ship. we look in vain for a more 
generally trustworthy vessel than the 
old “Nebular Hypothesis.” 

Dr. Lowell, however, puts to sea with 
confidence in a boat that he may have 
built himself,’ but is Singularly like 
others that have been laid down of late 
years. He traces our origin as a sys- 
tem to the disturbance caused in our 
sun by the near approach of some dark 
body—some celestial “tramp” sailing 
through space without proper lights— 
and the consequent conversion of the 
sun into a spiral nebula by tidal action. 
He supports his argument by appeal to 
the photographs of the region round 
Nova Persei, “the new star of the new 
century,” which showed an apparently 
expanding nebula. But most astron- 
omers believe that the movement in- 
dicated was that of illumination 
merely, which successively reached 
the outlying portions of a vast, previ- 
ously existing, but unilluminated neb- 
ula; and they see no difficulties in the 
continuous resemblance of successive 
photographs on this hypothesis greater 
than those in tracing similarity be- 
tween successive sections of an object 
prepared for the microscope. At this 
“truly marvellous mimicry,’ however, 
Dr. “common instinc- 
tively shies,” and the usually adopted 
view is dismissed with the same facil- 
ity as the “doubter” above mentioned. 
Having assumed the nature of his ini- 
tial catastrophe. Dr. Lowell does his 
best to add color to the picture. He 
calculates how much warning we might 
have of such ap impending danger, and 


Lowell’s sense 


1 The doubt is due to the fact that the names 
of F. R. Moulton and T. C. Chamerlin, for in- 
— do net occur in Dr. Percival Lowell’s 

ook. 
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concludes that the “tramp” would be 
visible by reflected sunlight in our 
large telescopes some 27 years before 
it would be perceptible to the naked 
eye; and before this might be inferred 
from perturbations of the planets. Once 
seen by the eye, it would leave us only 
a few years to live, and the last stages 
of approach would of course be the 
most rapid. “Day and night alone of 
our astronomic relations would remain. 
It would be like going mad and yet re- 
maining conscious of the fact.” Dr. 
Lowell’s analogy may be taken in an- 
other sense, for in picturing the origin 
of the earth he has supposed us present 
as witnesses. It may readily be imag- 
ined how quickly his pictures found 
their distorted way into the pages of 
the Daily Press! 

Having started the system in this 
sensational manner, Dr. Lowell sur- 
veys its present state. Here he is on 
firmer ground, and the careful studies 
made of the planets by himself and his 
assistants at his observatory at Flag- 
staff provide him with rich material. 
Though by no means free from bias, 
these chapters are well worth the close 
attention of all astronomers. The plate 
showing the spectra of the major plan- 
ets at the red end is a most striking 
one, though it has of course appeared 
before in the regular publications of 


The Tiwes. 
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the observatory. There is a steady pro- 
gression in the spectra according to 
distance from the sun, which Dr. Lo- 
well ascribes to a corresponding change 
of type in the atmospheres of the plan- 
ets, with good reason; though another 
explanation which takes account of ten- 
uous matter existing in interplanetary 
space is also quite possible. 

The manner of our probable end has 
already been hinted at. “With the loss 
of water and of air all possibility of 
development departs,” and the planets 
will thus die in turn as their water and 
air supply fails. “In planets it is the 
grandchildren” (such as our moon) 
“that die first; then the children” (Mars 
and the Earth), “and lastly their sur- 
viving parent” (the Sun), whose “store 
of heat must some day give 
out’—until the advent of another 
“tramp” starts the cycle again. For 
the birth and death of a solar system 
is but a brief and constantly-recurring 
incident in the long history of the stellar 
universe—here Dr. Lowell will find no 
lack of support from others. If his 
clear and convincing account of the 
manner in which the incident takes 
place in some way fails to convince us, 
he has at any rate given us, as he al- 
ways does, a charmingly readable book, 
and one from which a great deal may 
be learnt by all classes of readers. 
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The eighteenth century is the earliest 
really feel kinship. 
Elizabethan Englishmen, with their 
splendid heroism, their literary emi- 
nenee, and their healthy vigor—drink- 
ing beer for breakfast, and not object- 
ing to wholesale slaughter in the fifth 
act of a poetical melodramua—are alto- 
gether above our puny modern exist- 
The blatant profligacy of the 
disgusts us, the 


with which we 


ence, 
whilst 


Restoration 
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Cromwellian showed Noncon- 
formity rampant. But the eighteenth 
century, with its philosophers and its 
narrowed of existence, was 
father of that unrestful and progres- 
sively disturbed nineteenth century out 
of which we ourselves have emerged. 
And so to that we can look with some 
of the sympathy from 
comprehension, as opposed to the more 


period 


scheme 


which comes 


remote standpoint of historical admira- 
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Yet we are told there is only a 


tion. 
limited interest in the eighteenth cen- 
If so, the output of books on the 
subject shows that publishers must be 
even worse judges of what the public 


tury. 


wants than is generally supposed. As 
a matter of fact, the whole of the eight- 
eenth century has been dealt with in a 
series of monographs which enable us 
to know the habits and the associate of 
every worthy of that epoch. From 
Pope to Fox, from Johnson to Sheridan, 
from Swift to Clive, we know them all 
at least as well as half the acquaint- 
ances we nod to each day in the streets. 
Some still wait to have the final word 
said about them. Now one more how- 
ever has been finally dealt with. It 
may have been the ponderous and pro- 
lix book by Professor Cross on the au- 
thor of Tristram Shandy that attracted 
the attention of a more epigrammatic 
writer to the theme. Anyhow, Mr. 
Walter Sichel has now crystallized 
Sterne,’ and has said the last word on 
him in brilliant fashion. 

Hitherto Mr. Sichel has suffered un- 
der the redundancy of his own verbi- 
age. His historical knowledge, his in- 
dustry in research, and a certain indi- 
vidualistic flavor about his literary 
style have won appreciative esteem. 
But he had submerged them all in a 
torrent of With intimate 
familiarity his themes, he told 
everything fluency, 
and the 
superfluous are 


words. 
with 

with 
forgetting that condensation 
art of omitting the 
not to be despised in an age which likes 
biography in a single volume. At last 
he has refrained from crushing the nut 
of his theme beneath the anvil of his 
verbosity. Upon Sterne he is concise, 
and the slight artificiality of his pol- 
ished sentences exactly suits his theme. 
This is certainly the book in which the 
author has found both himself and his 
Here, at half the price, is a 


copious 


subject. 


1 “Sterne.” London: Williams and Norgate. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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volume more sumptuous than we 
usually get for sixteen shillings, with 
illustrations mounted on paper 
and an air of combining a 
edition with one that is perfectly com- 
fortable to handle. 

The text of this thoughtful and some- 
what original study is that Sterne was 
phantasmal. Here was at once his dis- 
tinction as an artist, his drawback as 
a man. His unreality was the real 


key to his evasive and slightly erratic 


brown 
memorial 


career. Sterne was a born philan- 
derer. That tinged his life and his 


writings. He was always playing with 
emotions, always himself as invulner- 
able as a Mr. Sichel 
Sterne’s existence both in life and in 
shadowgraph, and 
therein he shows his wisdom. Other 
writers have broken this eighteenth- 
century butterfly on the wheel of the 
actualities of civilization. At last he 
is recognized as a fascinating irrespon- 
sible whimsy, and so we can allocate 


shadow. takes 


bis writings as a 


him evermore. 

Yet Mr. Sichel has cleverly discerned 
a continuity in the thoughts of Sterne 
that no one previously suspected. The 
very early Reverie of the Nuns strikes 
the same chord as is heard in the final 
Journal to Eliza, now first published 
and which possesses only two interest- 
ing pages in its twenty-three thousand 
words of middle-aged amorousness. It 
is new, too, to learn how long lasted 
the of that Ranelagh 
Kitty de Fourmantelle. Her elusive 
personality is found again and again 
by Mr. Sichel, and this is much more 
interesting than the stress laid on the 
fact that Mrs. Sterne was own cousin 
to Mrs. Montagu. Sterne, as a 
preacher, was as dull as Mrs. Sterne in 
real life. It lends a sting to the criti- 
cism of Sterne that he 
been a parson, but one is inclined at 
least partially to forgive him when we 
married that fear- 
Lumley. His 


influence siren 


should have 


remember that he 
fully dull Elizabeth 
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sparkle seemed to revel in dull women; 
most of us would have politely con- 
cealed a yawn during a long conversa- 
tion with the beautiful Mrs. Vesey, and 
hardly proved polite enough completely 
to conceal the same involuntary tend- 
eucy if we had to endure much of the 
society of that most loved Eliza Draper. 

Still Sterne never was really in love 
with any of them, for he only trifled 
with love. He born senti- 
mentalist, and to him literature owes 
alike the type and the word. It was 
over sentiment that he could wax en- 
thusiastic, and it was his sentimental- 
ism that provided the subjective as- 
pect of the man and the writer. He 
gave us characters that will be immor- 
tal so long as literature exists: Uncle 
Toby, the Widow Wadman, Le Févre, 
Corporal Trim, the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, the lady at the door of the Remise 
remembered, and 


was a 


—all these will be 
will be read us companions to the more 
John Bullish creations of Henry Field- 
ing. And yet it is not so much who 
Sterne depicts as what he feels about 
his characters that provides the elfish 
interest. He plays with them, moral- 
izes over them, has just the spice of 
the preacher to give body to the mean- 
derings of the sentimentalist, and 
Withal he serves up the literary dish 
flavored with the flavor of his own in- 
dividuality: and so we see how he is 
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the literary stepfather of R. L. Steven- 
son, and how Thackeray, Carlyle, Mere- 
dith, and a host of lesser men have trod 
on the winding path of which he was 
the pioneer. 

The indelicacy of Sterne is the only 
eroticism, except that of Shakespeare, 
tolerated by English moralists. The 
saving grace of humor it is that makes 
them alike innocuous. No one was 
ever led astray by any passage in 
Shakespeare; no one seriously heeds 
any of the Ariel-like triflings with 
naughtiness of Sterne. That Sterne’s 
mind may have been worse than his 
pen is possible, but his impropriety is 
not full-blooded enough to raise u 
blush; whereas his pathos is far more 


effective than that of Dickens, even 
though it occasionally lapses into 
mawkish effeminacy. Mr. Sichel has 


cleverly handled the elusiveness of 
everything connected with his curious 
hero. Sterne is unique, a creature of 
contrasts, a man who took nothing seri- 
ously, least of all himself, though he 
always meant well and had genuine pa- 
ternal affection for his dowdy daugh- 
ter. It is appropriate that there should 
not be a dull page in the appreciation 
of the least dull writer of any epoch. 
Alone among the books of this spring, 
Mr. Sichel’s Sterne has claims to be re- 
garded as literature. 
W. L. M. 
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Mr. Robert Russell Benedict's “The 
Mystery of Hamlet” is written with the 
excellent motive of discovering the best 
and highest elements and motives in 
the most discussed character in Shakes- 
pearean drama, and if it disclose noth- 
ing definite, it at least stimulates medi- 
tation on a worthy subject and reviews 
a great number of varied opinions of 


its phases, and this is much to accom- 


plish at a moment when the world is 
mostly desirous to be excused from 
meditating at all. Both the critical and 
the summarizing passages of the ten 
papers composing the volume are writ- 


ten with care and elegance. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Interest in missionary work can 
scarcely be upon the decline when 
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600,000 copies of manuals for the study 
of mission fields and activities are sold 
to American women,—members of mis- 
sionary societies—in ten years. This 
is the remarkable record of the series 
of volumes issued by the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Missions, 
and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The latest volume in the se- 
ries “Western Women in LHastern 
Lands,” by Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
is an outline study of woman’s work in 
foreign missions for the last fifty years. 
It is a rapid and vivid sketch not only 
of what has been accomplished in for- 
eign missionary fields, but of the 
changes which have been brought 
about coincidently in the sphere and 
activities of women in this country. 


Miss Frances DeWolf Fenwick’s 
“The Arch Satirist” is a story enlight- 
ening to the man who fondly supposes 
that women judge women by men’s 
rules, or that women treat one another 
according te men’s precepts. It exhib- 
its a heroine altogether admirable ex- 
cept in a determination to sacrifice her- 
self to her utterly worthless step- 
brother; and a_ clear-eyed, cold- 
hearted student of humanity who, 
having placed herself advantageously 
by a_well-considered marriage, ex- 
tracts whatsoever she desires not 
only from her husband. but from 
the world in general by seeking it 
judiciously, and is altogether comfort- 
able and, as she understands the word, 
happy. These two are friends and al- 
lies, and over against them the author 
two cattish women, a domestic 
pussy and a lynx, both evidently stud- 
ied from life, and the men of the tale, 
the honest girl’s lover, the husband of 
the clever woman, the step-brother, a 
rich man who loves the girl, and another 
desirable husband, are sore bewildered. 
The ending is happy but it is preceded 
exciting chain of events, and 
throughout the story the conversations 


sets 


by an 
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are remarkably good, not too literary 
for probability but witty and animated, 
and intensely American in manner but 
couched in good idiomatic English. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 


Mr. Aaron Martin Crane's “A Search 
after Ultimate Truth” is a_ serious 
work, so highly condensed that it must 
be read slowly, and including so many 
veins of thought that the simply reli- 
gious, the theologian, the psychologist 
and the metaphysician are almost 
equally interested in its study. It has 
no connection with his “Right and 
Wrong Thinking” but those who know 
that excellent book will be glad to 
find in its successor the same clearness 
of style, and the same methodical ar- 
rangement of thought. The book may 
almost be called a life work, for it has 
occupied the author for many years 
and he has submitted all thought, inter- 
esting and valuable to him to the 
touchstone of its inherent portion of 
the divine perfection, not contenting 
himself until each item has _ been 
brought into harmonious relations with 
the whole. In Part Seventh which 
summarizes and applies everything pre- 
ceding it, the reader in haste may find 
the substance of the book, but having 
read it he will hardly be content until 
he has scanned the foregoing pages. 
This will be no task for a day or a 
week and the book will probably be 
slow in coming to its own. It should 
be understood that it is purely Christian 
in intention, offering no substitutes for 
the Bible and the church, and is not to 
be confused with any of the ordinary 
works offered to a generation seeking 
after a sign. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Co. 


In Miss Josephine Tozier’s “Susan in 
Sicily” the novel almost conceals the 
guide book which is the foundation of 
all.the volumes of the “Little Pilgrim- 
age Series” and yet the reader will find 
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himself the richer by a mass of varied 
information after he has completed its 
perusal, for Susan not only reveals her 


charming self in her letters but dis- 
plays many a view of Sicily as seen by 
the owner of a ‘“‘Tessera,” a species of 
glorified railway ticket which saves 
seventy per cent. of the regular fare. 
An Lrishman would be tempted to buy 
three and to make ten per cent. profit 
but Susan’s aunt is moderate in her 
economies and takes but one of these 
valuable passports for her niece who 
Taormina, Girgenti, 
unbDumbered 


sees Syracuse, 
Messina, Palermo 
things in the included spaces, enjoying 
uncommon opportunities to mingle in 
Italian family life and equally sympa- 
thizing with the natives and with her 
fellow travellers, English and Ameri- 
ean. The description of the _ earth- 
quake and the subsequent horrors is 
left to an Italian pen, which relates it 
with great simplicity and yet impres- 
sively sets forth the unique state of 
by the instantaneous 


and 


mind produced 
ruin of the city and the death of thou- 
sands of its people. The two photo- 
graphs illustrating the chapter devoted 
to this subject, are among the best pro- 
duced and the other pictures are hap- 
pily chosen, and even in the great flock 
of descriptive books produced since the 
earthquake, “Susan in Sicily” will re- 
main in the mind as eminently clever 
and valuable to ordinary readers. It 
is not meant for scholars or explorers 
but for those desirous of a clear vision 
of a beautiful and interesting land. IL. 
C. Page & Co. 


Mr. Ray Stannard Baker's “The Spir- 
itual Unrest” was written partly to col- 
lect the evidence for Professor William 
James’s statement that “a 
ligious activity analogous in some re- 
spects to the spread of early Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism and Mohammedism 
is passing over our American world,” 


wave of re- 
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and with due allowance given to the 
phrase “in some respects” it will be 
found to contain such evidence. It is 
noteworthy however that neither Budd- 
hism nor Mohammedism has been dif- 
fused by men manifesting their faith by 
declaring that its authorized expound- 
ers did not understand it and that they 
themselves were making some valuable 
additions to its theory and some effi- 
cacious measures to its policy. One 
of the disciples did indeed suggest that 
Our Lord’s treatment of the world was 
not in accordance with the highest prin- 
ciples as they appeared to the disciple, 
but painful prevented 
him from becoming an apostle, and dif- 
fusing his doctrine of the superiority 
of almsgiving to manifestations of rev- 
seems 


circumstances 


’ 


erence to God. The real “wave’ 
to those within the whether 
clerical or lay, to be the appearance of 
books and sermons staunchly orthodox 
in every way, and the movements con- 
ducted by men too busy in manifesting 
their belief to seek or desire aid to un- 
derstand it at the hands of those who 
partly reject it. Mr. Baker considers 
the case of Trinity Church in a spirit 
oddly akin to that of the crude infidel- 
ity of the late Georgian and earliest 
Victorian days and with an assumption 
of superiority nothing less than comi- 
eal, but his figures and statements are 
valuable whatsoever inferences 
may be, and this is true of the entire 
book, which discusses the Protestant 
church, the position of the Jews, the 
slum and its reformers, healing the 
sick, the “faith” of the “unchurched.” 
that is to say of the clubs that under 


church, 


his 


various names gather men, women and 
children under their wings to give 
them substitutes for church and home, 
and lastly it tells of “The New Chris- 
tianity” which means to be pious by 
and by but at present aims at pleasant 
evenings with no alcoholic assistance. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 





